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THE  OPTIMISM  OF  EMERSON. 

In  certain  periods  of  the  world's  progress  have  appeared  men, 
eminent  as  absorbing  and  representing  the  tendencies  of  their 
time.  Every  reform  has  had  its  leader  ;  every  new  faith,  its  mar- 
tyr;  every  innovation,  its  devotee.  But,  far  above  finite  principles 
and  dogma,  in  the  region  of  universal  faith,  are  found  a  few  souls 
whose  nobility  is  divine.  These  souls  look  behind,  around,  before, 
and  by  their  judgment  attest  their  oneness  with  the  universe. 

Zoroaster,  Socrates,  Plato,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Goethe,  Emerson  : 
each  name  represents  a  stage  in  the  onward  march  of  truth.  Each 
one  of  these  was  the  child  of  the  ages  ;  the  soul  of  each  affirmed, 
and  the  ages  have  echoed  this  affirmation.  Plato  was  the  normal 
mind,  the  dual  soul ;  Emerson — the  modern  Plato — is  the  balanced 
mind,  heart,  and  soul.  This  man,  our  deepest  thinker,  our  truest 
philosopher,— our  highest  intellectual  product,  I  had  almost  said, — 
is  our  serenest  optimist. 

What  Goethe  has  stated  in  Germany,  and  Carlyle  in  England, 
Emerson  has  stated  in  America.  They  did  not  make  their  statements 
the  same,  point  for  point,  but  the  same  in  substance.  They  were 
great  minds,  working  in  similar  lines,  with  similar  tendencies,  to 
emancipate  thought  and  action  from  ignorance  and  superstition. 
But  Goethe  more  than  Carlyle,  and  Emerson  more  than  Goethe, 
have  emphasized  the   good   in   man.     Carlyle  was  thunderous  in 
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is  higher.  Emerson  finds  that  higher  cause  or  principle  in  advance 
of  all  the  forward  movements  of  the  world's  history.  And  he  tells 
us  that  education,  arts,  and  laws  are  the  basis  of  a  nation's  pros- 
perity. His  education  is  the  education  of  morality  and  spirituality 
in  its  highest  sense  ;  his  arts,  the  arts  of  highest  material  beauty  ; 
his  laws,  the  laws  of  equity  and  justice.  The  possibility  of  the 
enjoyment  of  all  these,  his  optimism  unhesitatingly  affirms. 

Some  men,  by  inherited  bias,  by  misfortune,  or  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  unable  to  see  beyond  their  own  little  worlds,  weary 
us  by  their  complaints.  The  large  sighted,  the  acquiescent,  the 
optimistic  lighten  the  burdens  of  human  life,  and  point  to  past, 
present,  and  ultimate  favor  and  felicity  for  man.  Particulars  crowd 
upon  and  perplex  us  ;  ten  thousand  little  matters  dissipate  our  mental 
energies  and  obscure  our  vision.  Emerson  constantly  urges  that 
particulars  be  forgotten,  and  that  their  meaning  be  clearly  seen  in 
its  proper  perspective.      Of  things,  he  says, — "The  appearance  is 

immoral;  the  results  are  moral The  lesson  of  life  is 

practically  to  generalize  ;  to  believe  wdiat  the  years  and  the  cen- 
turies say  against  the  hours  ;  to  resist  the  usurpation  of  particulars  ; 
to  penetrate  to  their  catholic  sense."  He  divides  men  into  three 
classes.  The  first  class  sees  only  the  sign  or  s3'mbol,  and  deals 
mechanically  with  things  ;  the  second  class  looks  beyond  the  sym- 
bol to  the  thing  signified,  yet  dealing  with  that  as  ultimate  ;  the 
third  class  looks  still  beyond,  to  the  beauty  of  the  idea  of  the  thing 
signified.  This  latter  class  maintains  that  the  bodily  eye  beholds  only 
the  unreal  and  symbolic,  that  the  eye  of  the  soul  beholds  the  real 
and  ideal.  Such  is  Emerson — an  idealist,  a  transcendentalist,  an 
opponent  of  materialism  and  of  utilitarianism  and  of  atheism,  a 
supporter  of  the  idea  of  Eternal  Beauty,  a  disciple  of  Christianity, 
and  a  worshipper  of  the  Over-Soul. 

How  beautifully  he  deals  with  nature,  showing  that  her  man}^ 
moods  are  but  different  phases  of  the  same  All,  that  the  smallest 
iiow^er  bears  the  impress  of  the  Hand  that  created  it  to  whisper 
its  peculiar  utterance  to  mankind.  He  apprehends  nature  \yith  the 
pure  and  inquiring  eye  of  Zoroaster,  both  devoutly  reverencing 
the  Spirit  of  Nature. 
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To  quote  further  from  Emerson  :  "  Let  us  build  altars  to  the 
Beautiful  Necessity,  which  secures  that  all  is  made  of  one  piece ; 
that  plaintiff  and  defendant,  friend  and  enemy,  animal  and  plant, 
food  and  eater,  are  of  one  kind.  Let  us  build  to  the  Beautiful 
Necessity,  which  makes  man  brave  in  believing  that  he  cannot 
shun  a  danger  that  is  appointed,  nor  incur  one  that  is  not;  to  the 
Necessity  which  rudely  or  softly  educates  him  to  the  perception 
that  there  are  no  contingencies  ;  that  Law  rules  throughout  exist- 
ence, a  Law  which  is  not  intelligent,  but  intelligence. 
Let  us  build  altars  to  the  Blessed  Unity,  which  holds  nature  and 
souls  in  perfect  solution,  and  compels  every  atom  to  serve  an  uni- 
versal end.  I  do  not  wonder  at  a  snowflake,  a  shell,  a  summer 
landscape,  or  the  glory  of  the  stars,  but  at  the  necessity  of  beauty 
under  which  the  universe  lies  :  .  .  .  .  How  idle  to  choose  a 
random  sparkle  here  or  there,  when  the  in-dwelling  necessity  plants 
roses  of  beauty  on  the  brow  of  Chaos,  and  discloses  the  central 
intention  of  nature  to  be  harmony  and  joy." 

Emerson  teaches  that  all  things  are  beneficent,  that  man  should 
be  a  law  unto  himself,  for  he  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  World-Soul ; 
that  he  should  explore, — explore,  and  follow  out  his  early  vision. 

"  His  tongue  was  framed  to  music, 

And  his  hand  was  armed  with  skill ; 
His  face  was  the  mould  of  beauty, 
And  his  heart  the  throne  of  will." 

' '  For  God  hath  writ  all  dooms  magnificent 
So  guilt  not  traverses  his  tender  will." 

Emerson  would  have  us  live  in  Plato's  republic,  ay,  in  a  repub- 
lic both  real  apd  ideal,  in  which  he  himself  lived, — the  Universe. 

Thou  prophet,  singer,  utterer,  and  seer, 

Calm  optimist,  superior  to  fear ; 

Oh  let  thy  honeyed  lips  speak  on  and  on ; 

With  artist  touch  paint  an  Elysian  dawn 

In  colors  never  yet  on  sea  or  land, 

For  thine  the  poet's  soul,  the  artist's  hand. 

F,  J,  Allen, 
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THE  OLD  SNOWSHOES. 

There  they  hang  above  the  mantle ; 

Over  them  a  rifle  shines  ; 
Underneath,  a  leather  knapsack 

Brings  a  dream  of  other  times. 

Gone  the  study  walls  and  windows, 
Gone  the  glowing  student  lamp  ; 

Come  the  swaying  branches  sifting 
Moonlight  on  a  hunter's  camp. 

Once  again  I  hear  the  whisper 

Of  the  wind  through  mountain  trees. 

See  the  sparks  from  crackling  embers 
Floating  upward  in  the  breeze. 

From  the  valley  comes  the  piercing 

Echo  of  the  black-caf  s  cry, 
Rising  toward  the  blazing  planet 

Marching  down  the  western  sky. 

When  the  winter  sunrise  gilds  the 

Granite  crest  of  Bigelow 
Over  still  Megantic  marshes 

Buried  in  Canadian  snow, 

Once  again  the  snow-shoes  rustle, 
And  the  strength  of  frosty  air 

Thrills  along  the  hunter's  muscles, 
Sets  the  warm  blood  leaping  there. 

ThroSigh  the  ice  of  old  Umbagog, 
Catching  salmon  from  the  shoals  ; 

By  the  birchy  shores  of  Suncook, 
Broiling  partridge  on  the  coals  ; 

Stalking  moose  along  the  Churchill, 
Where  the  hoot-owl  hoarsely  calls 

Through  the  spruce  and  hemlock  forests 
As  the  dusk  of  eveninsr  falls. 
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All  these  forest  scenes  have  faded — 

Like  the  morning  mists  they  go  ; 
Study  walls  are  dim  in  shadow, 

For  the  lamp  is  burning  low. 

There  the  snow-shoes  high  are  hanging, 


Dry  and  dusty  on  the  wall, 
nd  the  hour  of  midnight 's 
Loudly  over  roof  and  wall. 


And  the  hour  of  midnight 's  sounding 


P.  E.  S. 


HOW  HARRY  OBTAINED  HIS  "SCOOP." 

Christmas  Eve — and  everybody  happy  except  Murphy  and  Harry 
Smith.  In  fact  Murphy  never  was  happy,  and  never  had  been 
since,  when  a  dirty  baby,  he  had  rolled  and  fought  with  other  dirty 
babies  in  the  gutters  of  the  sixth  ward;  and,  as  Murphy  was 
decidedly  a  bad  lot,  he  had  no  prospect  of  being  happy  in  the- 
future.  Harry  Smith,  however,  always  had  been  happy,  and 
expected  to  be  happy  again  sometime,  but  on  this  particular  Christ- 
mas Eve  he  felt  very  blue  and  dreadfully  lonesome. 

Murphy  had  made  all  his  arrangements,  and  was  only  waiting 
the  time  appointed  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  particularly  daring 
crime.  He  was  hungry  and  ugly,  and  looked  so  miserable  as 
he  stood  scowling  under  the  electric  light,  that  Harry  could  not 
help  observing  him.  "  I  believe,  I  really  believe  that  he  is  more 
down  on  his  luck  than  I  am,"  he  muttered,  and  from  a  sudden 
impulse  he  joined  the  man.  "  Hungry?"  he  said.  "Yes,"  said 
Murphy.  "  Come  along,"  continued  Harry.  Murphy  was  so 
surprised  that  he  followed  without  a  word,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Harry  ushered  him  into  a  bare,  cheerless  room. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Harry.  Murphy  did  so,  watching  Harry 
with  a  dazed  look  as  he  set  out  some  food  on  the  table.  Murphy 
understood  this  at  any  rate,  and,  as  he  devoured  it,  Harry 
watched  him  with  a  sort  of  admiration,  he  was  such  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  criminal  class.  "What  did  you  do  this  for?" 
said  Murphy  as    he  finished.       "Well,"  said   his   host,    "I    got 
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turned  oft'  the  Chro7iiclc  to-night  with  the  fatherly  advice  of  the 
editor  not  to  show  myself  in  the  office  till  I  knew  what  news  was. 
I  have  n't  a  cent  in  the  world,  and,  as  you  looked  about  as  I  felt,  I 
concluded  to  give  myself  the  satisfaction  of  gazing  at  you  for 
awhile."  Murphy  grinned,  and  said  nothing.  "Smoke?"  said 
Harry.  The  grin  broadened,  and  for  some  minutes  reporter  and 
convict  smoked  in  silence.  "  How  do  you  live?"  the  young  man 
asked.  This  was  a  puzzler  for  Murphy,  who  had  a  dim  idea  that 
only  the  people  on  the  avenue  lived,  so  he  scratched  his  head  and 
remained  silent. 

"  I  really  do  not  see  how  I  am  going  to  get  along,"  continued 
Harry,  "unless  maybe  I  can  get  a  'scoop'  on  something,  and 
get  back  into  the  old  man's  good  graces." 

Murphy  looked  up  at  the  young  fellow  with  a  queer  expression 
on  his  hard  old  face  and  said,  as  he  rose,  "  Good-night;  I've  got 
an  appointment  with  the  governor,  so  I  guess  I  '11  be  going  so  's  to 
have  time  to  put  on  my  dress  suit."  "  Good-night,"  said  Harry, 
laughing. 

After  a  while  Harry  went  to  bed,  feeling,  it  must  be  confessed, 
rather  disconsolate  ;  w^hile  outside,  the  throng  of  Christmas  buyers 
in  the  glittering  shops  grew  less  and  less  until  not  one  was  left. 
And  at  midnight,  as  the  bells  on  the  churches  sent  their  tones  out 
among  the  snow-flakes  that  had  just  begun  to  fall  all  over  the  city, 
he  had  a  dream,  in  which  his  late  disreputable  guest  appeared 
as  Santa  Claus,  and  pelted  him  with  gold  pieces.  Some  hit  him, 
but  the  majority  fell  on  the  table  and  on  the  floor  with  a  terrible 
clatter.  Louder  and  louder  grew  the  noise,  until  Harry,  wak- 
ing, sprang  from  the  bed,  to  find  some  one  knocking  on  the  door. 
"  What 's  the  matter?  "  he  called.  "  If  you  won't  give  me  away 
I  '11  let  you  have  the  '  scoop '  you  've  been  wishing  for,"  came 
the  voice  of  Murphy.  Quick  to  think  and  to  act,  Harry,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  replied,  "Go  ahead  ! "  and  Murphy,  in  hurried, 
anxious  tones,  told  the  story  of  his  night's  crime,  while  Harry 
listened  intently,  scarcely  breathing  as  he  realized  that  the  story 
told  by  the  man  at  the  door  would  be  the  greatest  newspaper  sen- 
sation  of  the   season,  and   meant  reputation   and  employment  for 
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himself.  As  Murphy  finished  and  turned  to  rush  down  the  stairs, 
Harry  called  out,  ''  I  'm  no  end  sorry,  of  course,  about  the  bank 
and  the  gagged  cashier  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  I  'm  much 
obliged  all  the  same,  and  I  hope  you  won't  get  caught." 

The  editor  of  the  Chronicle  fairly  hugged  Harry  as  he  brought 
in  his  news  at  four  in  the  morning,  just  before  the  forms  were 
locked.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "even  the  police  won't  know  of  this 
till  they  read  it  in  the  Chromcle.'^ 

But  to  this  day  the  editor  wonders  how  on  earth  Harry  obtained 
that  news  ;  and  another  thing  that  puzzles  him  is  why  Harry  sends 
every  Christmas  Day  a  big  turkey  to  a  disreputable  old  convict, 
down  on  the  island,  called  Murphy.  And  though  he  continues  to 
wonder  for  years  and  years,  till  his  eyes  are  dim  and  his  hair  gray, 
and  until  Harry  succeeds  him  as  editor,  he  will  never  find  out. 

M.  P.   T. 
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Early  one  morning  last  August  two  cyclers  appeared  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  at  the  west  of  Kewaunee. 

"  By  Jove,  but  that's  a  jolly  sight !"  exclaimed  Seth  Carlton,  the 
one  on  the  ordinary.  "  It  does  my  heart  good  to  see  Lake  Mich- 
igan again." 

"  Yes,  there  is  no  body  of  water  like  a  large  lake,  and  no  lake 
like  our  own,"  replied  his  friend,  Edward  Newbury,  dismounting 
to  better  enjoy  the  view.  The  blue  waters  lay  before  them  as  quiet 
as  a  mill-pond,  dotted  here  and  there  by  white  sails,  while  in  the 
offing  could  be  seen  the  black  smoke  from  the  funnel  of  a  steamer. 
To  the  right  and  left  stretched  the  high  clay  banks,  and  below  them 
lay  the  city. 

"  We  have  three  hours  before  the  boat  is  due,  Ed,  but  I  suppose 
we  may  as  well  go  down  and  get  our  valise  at  the  express  office. 
What  say  you?" 

"Yes,  by  all  means,  and  then  we  can  go  to  the  hotel  and  change 
our  clothes.     I  'm  deucedly  weary  of  these  regimentals.     Some 
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clean  linen  and  a  pair  of  trousers  will  make  me  feel  like  a  new 
man." 

After  a  ten  minutes  coast  they  reached  the  steam-boat  office. 

"  The  boat  for  Chicago  will  be  here  at  about  ten  o'clock,  will  it 
not?"  asked  Ed,  resting  his  safety  against  the  building. 

"No  boat  to-day,"  came  the  reply,  made  surly,  possibly,  by 
indigestion  or  an  irritable  wife. 

"  Is  n't  there  a  Goodrich  boat  that  takes  passengers  here  for 
south  points  to-day  ?  " 

"  No,  not  till  to-morrow." 

"  Why  !  it  is  scheduled  to  stop  here  Thursda3^s." 

*'  Can't  help  that.  Time  's  changed  ;"  and  he  started  to  take  in 
some  freight  that  had  just  arrived. 

"  D the  luck  !  "  muttered  Seth.    "  What  '11  we  do?  "  turning 

to  Ed. 

"  Let's  see  how  we  stand  financially.  The  fare  to  Chicago  is 
about  seven  dollars,  is  n't  it?"  he  inquired  of  the  agent. 

"Nine-fifty,  first-class;  six,  second,"  and  the  agent  went  off 
chineing  a  barrel  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  building. 

"Well,  Seth,  what  are  we  going  to  do?"  Ed  walked  out 
on  the  end  of  a  pier  and  sat  down  on  a  pile,  his  friend  following 
him  and  at  the  same  time  taking  out  a  note-book  and  pencil. 
"  Nineteen  for  fare — that  is  four  more  than  we  reckoned  on  as  the 
outside  figure — then  say  one  for  incidentals  on  the  trip  :  that  will  be 
twenty,  without  counting  our  living  expenses  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours.     How  much  have  we?" 

"Just  eighteen  dollars  and  a  half,"  replied  Ed,  placing  the  roll 
again  in  his  belt. 

For  a  few  minutes  neither  spoke.  At  length  a  smile  spread 
over  Seth's  face  as  he  asked,  "Well,  Ed,  what '11  we  do — three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  home  and  not  enough  to  pay  our 
passage?" 

"  We  might  go  second-class,"  he  suggested. 

"  Well,  I  will  not  do  that,"  declared  Seth  ;  and  then  followed  a 
debate  on  false  pride,  with  the  final  decision  that  second-class  was 
out  of  the  question. 
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They  did  not  wish  to  put  up  at  the  hotel  and  wait  for  money 
from  home,  as  neither  liked  the  idea  of  sending  for  it  when  they 
had  started  out  with  ample  enough  for  the  entire  tour.  At  last 
they  decided  to  telegraph  to  a  mutual  friend,  and  thereby  squan- 
dered forty  cents,  for  a  dispatch  came  back  that  Kew^aunee  was 
not  a  money-order  station.  Neither  of  them  fancied  the  idea  of 
trying  to  ride  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  four  days,  the  latest 
that  Seth  could  be  away  from  home. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  Ed  made  a  new  proposition. 
*'  Seth,  what  do  you  say  to  our  giving  a  lecture  to-night?" 

"A  lecture  !     On  what  subject,  pray?  " 

"  Well,  I  do  n't  know.  I  was  once  fairly  good  at  conjuring,  and 
I  could  fake  up  something  now. 

"We  'd  have  to  invest  something  ;  but  I  suppose  we  may  as  well 
speculate." 

So  it  was  decided,  and  they  soon  began  preparations.  Before 
noon  they  had  a  thousand  dodgers  struck  off  at  the  printing-office, 
which  read  as  follows  : 

A  GRAND  EXHIBITION. 

CONJURING    AND    LEGERDERMAIN. 

M.  Alphonse  de  la  Pine,  who  is  making  a  tour  of  America  and  is  stopping  liere 
for  one  night  only,  has  been  persuaded  to  give  us  two  hours  of  amusement  this 
evening.  As  he  dislikes  a  crowded  house,  M.  de  la  Pine  will  charge  an  admission 
fee  of  fifty  cents,  children  twenty-five,  so  that  none  but  the  best  fa7mlies  of  Kewau- 
nee will  be  present. 

The  doors  of  the  Town  Hall  will  be  opened  at  7  :3o.   Lecture  begins  at  8  sharp. 

Among  other  phenomena  will  be  presented  The  Miraculous  Wand,  Les  Choses 
Droles,  The  Hermit's  Handkerchief,  The  Wonderful  Watch,  La  Bague  d'Or. 

Finishing  by  a  Grand  Expos^  of  the  art  of  Spiritualism. 

Do  not  neglect  this  great  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  world  renowned 
M.  Alphonse  de  la  Pine. 

''Well,  Alphonse,"  remarked  Seth,  as  he  finished  reading  a 
copy,  "  I  am  afraid  your  gall  is  only  surpassed  by  your  sand;  for 
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if  you  disappoint  them  to-night,  and  we  do  n't  refund  their  money, 
we  shall  be  liable  to  go  home  in  a  box  instead  of  a  berth. 

*'  My  dear  fellow,  you  do  me  an  injustice  ;  you  never  saw  me 
perform.  What  did  I  take  those  lessons  of  Houdin  in  Paris  for,  if 
not  to  learn  something  of  the  mysteries  ?  " 

"  If  self-confidence  is  all  that  is  wanted,  you  '11  make  a  howling 
success,  that 's  certain." 

"  Now,  Seth,  look  here,  leave  all  the  worrying  to  me,  if  you 
please,  and  you  simply  help  me  out.  First,  we  must  register  one 
name  as  this  Alphonse,  and  from — say,  Lyons.  You  look  more 
like  a  Frenchman  than  I,  so  you  had  better  pass  as  M.  de  la  Pine, 
and  I  as  your  American  guide  from  New  York.  We  '11  tell  our 
host  that  you  are  travelling  on  a  wheel  for  health  and  pleasure,  and 
have  been  persuaded  to  give  this  entertainment.  He  will  spread 
this  report  over  the  town  within  an  hour." 

"  These  dodgers  we  will  have  circulated  by  boys  to  whom  we  will 
give  free  admission.  That  woman  operator,  however,  will  upset 
all  our  plans  if  we  do  n't  silence  her  tongue  with  money,  I  expect." 

"  I  guess  I  can  take  care  of  her  all  right,"  interrupted  Seth, 
smiling. 

"Then  your  flirting  will  avail  us  something,  for  once.  Let  us 
go  out  now,  and  set  some  boys  at  work." 

"  But,  Ed,  when  will  you  attend  to  your  own  preparation." 

"After  dinner.  Come  on,  and  you  had  better  speak  but  little 
English,  we  can  do  all  our  conversing  in  French." 

Before  two  o'clock  four  boys  had  pretty  well  billed  the  town. 
Seth  spent  half  an  hour  with  Miss  Morse,  the  operator,  and  she 
swore  entire  secrecy  as  to  their  true  characters.  Furthermore, 
she  undertook  to  slip  a  playing  card,  that  Ed  gave  her,  into  the 
pocket  of  Dr.  Hesler's  coat.  This  she  was  able  to  do,  as  she 
boarded  at  his  house,  and  felt  sure  of  his  attending  that  night. 

Seth  confined  himself  to  the  French  language  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  Ed  acting  as  his  interpreter.  In  this  way  they  learned  many 
things  that  helped  them  out  that  evening,  for  the  people  qbout  the 
hotel  felt  free  to  speak  their  minds  whenever  Seth  was  alone  with 
them. 
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An  hour  was  spent  in  arranging  the  hall,  and  another  in  making 
some  purchases, — three  packs  of  cards,  two  having  the  same  mark- 
ings on  the  back  ;  a  large  bandanna  handkerchief,  out  of  which  Ed 
could  produce  a  plate  of  candy ;  a  fencing  foil,  from  which  they 
cut  an  inch  at  the  tip  and  then  fastened  it  in  place  b}^  means  of  a 
stout  elastic  band  that  would  stretch  to  the  basket,  and  this  being 
loosened,  the  tip,  piercing  a  selected  card,  would  fly  back  to  its 
position.  This  being  accomplished  in  the  act  of  thrusting  the  foil 
into  a  pack  of  cards  scattered  in  the  air,  gave  the  appearance  of 
the  card's  being  pricked  from  among  the  rest.  The  tinsmith 
made  them  a  funnel  to  fit  over  the  barrel  of  Seth's  revolver;  and 
during  the  entertainment,  the  pieces  of  a  watch,  which  had  been 
borrowed  from  a  man  in  the  audience  and  pounded  in  a  mortar, 
were  loaded  into  the  funnel  and  fired  at  a  loaf  of  bread,  where  the 
owner  of  the  watch  was  delighted  to  find  his  time-piece  in  ticking 
order,  and  none  the  worse  from  Seth's  having  dropped  it  while 
placing  it  in  the  loaf  when  behind  the  scenes. 

By  eight  o'clock  the  hall  began  to  fill. 

"  Now,  Seth,  we  must  begin  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  you  have  n't 
shaved  yet,"  said  Ed,  in  the  most  matter  of  fact  way. 

"  Not  shaved  !  why,  you  saw  me  shave  at  the  hotel,"  answered 
Seth. 

"  Yes,  your  chin  ;  but  that  moustache  has  got  to  come  off." 

"  Come,  Ed,  we  have  no  time  for  joking." 

"  I  know  that,  and  so  I  brought  my  razor  and  soap,  and  there  is 
a  mirror.  Now,  Seth,  I  thought  you  'd  kick,  so  I  did  n't  mention  it 
before,  but  do  n't  you  see  that  I  have  to  act  the  part  of  the  French- 
man now,  and  if  you  '11  hurry  and  shave  I  '11  put  on  the  moustache 
I  have  made,  and  then  by  changing  clothes  the  change  in  the  per- 
sons will  not  be  noticed  so  suddenly,  and  may  not  be  noticed  at 
all." 

"  The  necessity  was  too  apparent  for  Seth  to  refuse,  but  it  was 
not  very  willingly  that  he  hastily  cut  off  the  result  of  two  months' 
careful  fostering.  Ed  now  appeared  as  Alphonse  de  la  Pine,  and 
Seth  as  his  assistant.  The  entertainment  was  more  of  a  success 
than  even  the  confidence  of  Ed  had   led  them  to  hope  for.     That 
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night,  after  Seth  had  accompanied  Martha,  as  he  now  called  Miss 
Morse,  to  her  home,  the  boys  counted  their  profits  :  Total  of  expen- 
ses, $14  ;  receipts  of  the  evening,  $33  ;  cash  on  hand,  $4.50  ;  leav- 
ing them  a  total  of  $23.50. 

"  The  next  morning  quite  a  crowd  of  the  townsmen  gathered  on 
the  wharf,  and  bade  the  boys  a  hearty  farewell,  the  editor  of  the 
Kewaunee  Kicker  exclaiming  "  Au  revoir  !  au  revoir  ! "  as  he 
grasped  Ed's  hand. 

As  the  Virginia  steamed  from  the  dock,  Seth  waved  his  hand- 
kerchief in  response  to  one  that  was  floating  from  the  window^  at 
the  back  of  the  post-office,  where  the  Western  Union  has  its  office. 

John  H,  Nutt. 


A  MOUNTAIN  SLIDE. 

The  White  Mountain  coaching  parade  at  Bethlehem  has  become 
an  annual  event  of  national  reputation,  and  needs  no  introduction. 
During  the  summer  of  the  present  year  I  was  on  the  staff  of  Among 
the  Clouds^  the  summer  newspaper  issued  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington,  and  had  occasion  to  report  the  parade  for  that 
paper.  The  event  itself  possesses  little  interest  for  the  average 
reader  except  in  so  far  as  it  leads  up  to  the  experience  I  have  to 
relate. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  when  the  parade  was  over,  I  started  for 
Mount  Washington,  where  I  was  to  write  my  report.  Time  was 
valuable  ;  so  I  stood  balanced  on  one  foot,  and  wrote  in  the  cars,  as 
far  as  Base  station.  Going  up  the  mountain  the  situation  was 
more  difficult,  but  I  succeeded  in  producing  half  a  dozen  pages, 
which  required  more  time  for  translation  than  it  had  required  to 
write  them.  Promptly  on  my  arrival,  however,  I  commenced 
deciphering  my  hieroglyphics,  and  by  midnight  the  last  line  was  in 
type  and  the  forms  were  on  the  press.  Without  the  least  consid- 
eration for  my  feelings,  it  had  been  arranged  by  my  employer  that 
for  the  next  day  I  should  descend  from  the  pride  and  dignity  of  a 
moulder  of  public  opinion  to  the  plane  of  a  common  news-dealer. 
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So  I  had  to  accompan}^  the  product  of  my  genius  to  its  destination, 
and  superintend  its  disposal  at  so  much  per  copy. 

There  are  no  night  expresses  with  sleeping  cars  attached  on  the 
Mount  Washington  Railway.  There  is,  however,  a  custom  of 
making  the  descent  on  what  are  called  slide-boards.  This  prac- 
tice is  confined  to  railroad  men,  and  is  very  dangerous  for  any  one 
unaccustomed  to  it.  At  about  three  o'clock  Wednesday  morning 
one  of  the  section  men  called  for  me,  as  it  was  time  to  make  the 
start.  My  friends,  the  printers,  all  begged  locks  of  my  hair  and 
the  address  of  my  parents,  the  latter  for  convenience  in  sending 
the  body  home,  as  they  cheerfully  explained. 

I  had  often  heard  stories  of  frightful  deaths  from  injudicious  use 
of  the  slide-board,  and  as  these  were  all  repeated,  one  after 
another,  by  the  jolly  printers,  I  started  off  in  a  happy  frame  of 
mind.  I  borrowed  a  pair  of  ink-stained  overalls  several  sizes  too 
large,  and  took  my  seat  on  the  board.  The  section-man  had  a 
bright  lantern  which  he  suggested  leaving  behind,  while  I  made 
haste  to  request,  and,  as  I  thought,  without  a  suspicion  of  fear  in 
my  manner,  that  we  take  it  along.  But  the  man  said,  "  Oh,  do  n't 
you  be  scairt,  young  man  1  There  ain't  no  danger."  I  took  the 
lantern,  however.  The  man  grasped  the  brake  handles,  loosened 
the  grip  on  the  rail,  and  we  slid.  To  any  who  are  not  familiar  with 
this  mode  of  travel  I  will  say  that  ignorance  is  bliss.  The  con- 
trivance for  sliding  comprises  a  board  about  five  feet  long,  with  an 
iron  piece  on  the  under  side  grooved  to  fit  the  edges  of  the  cog- 
rail.  There  is  a  long  handle  at  each  side,  fastened  at  one  end  to 
a  pivot ;  on  the  top  of  each  handle  near  the  pivot  is  a  piece  of  iron 
which,  when  the  handle  is  lifted,  grips  the  outer  flanges  of  the  rail 
and  holds  the  board  in  a  vice-like  clutch.  It  is  a  perfect  machine 
in  theory,  but  there  are  some  points  about  it  which  might  be  im- 
proved in  practice.  For  instance,  during  the  whole  length  of  the 
descent  the  seat  seemed  covered  with  ten  thousand  points.  This 
sensation  is  caused  by  the  constant  vibrations.  There  is  an 
apparent  rise  of  temperature  underneath  the  seat  which  reminds 
one  of  the  gentle  heat  which  emanates  from  a  red-hot  cooking 
stove  at  mid-day. 
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Of  course  I  was  not  frightened,  but  merely  experienced  a  queer 
sensation  as  we  shot  around  the  curves,  down  over  Jacob's  Ladder, 
into  the  world  below.  "  Now  do  n't  you  be  afeared  't  all  whatso- 
ever," soothingly  remarked  the  engineer.  I  kept  up  a  continual 
flow  of  talk,  in  vain  efforts  to  convince  the  man  that  I  was  a 
"  tough,"  and  not  in  the  least  alarmed  at  the  situation.  "  Oh,  this 
is  grand  !  "  I  exclaimed — "the  best  ride  I  ever  had  in  my  life  I  " 
But  my  teeth  chattered  when  I  said  it.  The  ride  would  have  been 
very  much  like  a  coast  in  the  winter  had  there  not  been  the  deaf- 
ening wdiir  of  the  board  on  the  rail,  and  that  pleasant  sensation  of 
warmth  already  described. 

At  last  the  buildings  at  the  base  came  into  sight.  There  was  a 
quick  pull  on  the  brake  handles,  and  we  stopped.  The  trip  which 
seemed  not  over  five  minutes  long  had  actually  required  twenty- 
five  minutes. 

After  I  had  flattered  myself  that  my  fear  had  been  completely 
concealed  from  my  companion,  what  was  my  disgust  on  seeing  in 
the  next  day's  paper  a  vivid  description  of  my  terror,  and  describ- 
ing how  "  our  reporter  clung  desperately  to  the  seat,  and  felt  for 
his  hair  to  see  if  he  had  any  left."  This  was  all  true,  but  I  did  not 
care  to  have  everybody  know  it,  as  it  precluded  the  possibility  of 
all  the  thrilling  stories  I  had  planned  to  tell  about  the  coolness  and 
courage  I  had  displayed. 

A,  O.  Caswell. 


TROUTING  DOWN  SEAVER  BROOK. 

In  all  Vermont  there  is  n't  a  more  perfect  brook  than  the  Seaver. 
From  its  high  head  in  half  a  dozen  springs  on  the  hills,  through 
its  cedar  swamps  and  cascades,  until  it  basks  at  length  in  the 
bosom  of  "Job's  Meadow,"  the  Seaver  is  wild,  varied,  and 
beautiful.  And  in  all  the  states  where  the  Yankee  dwells,  there 
isn't  a  more  complete  "  fisher"  than  Jim  Allen  :  patience  that  will 
persuade,  tact  that  will  surprise,  skill  that  will  land  the  shyest, 
craftiest  half-pounder  that  swims  !     Add  to  all  this,  a  June  day  of 
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rare  beauty  among  the  hills,  and  you  can  measure  the  throb  of 
delicious  expectancy  with  which  Jim  Allen  and  I  rigged  poles  for 
a  dav  on  the  Seaver. 


There  is  an  aesthetic  element  involved  in  the  use  offish-baskets. 
To  observe  it  one  needs  only  to  use  a  stringer  during  a  successful 
trip.  The  trout  hang  in  a  mass,  mouths  torn,  eyes  staring,  spotted 
sides  defiled,  and  soft  skin  indented  with  grass  and  stones — this  is 
ugly.  Then,  too,  all  the  terrible  reality  of  the  dying,  struggling 
fish  is  evident.  But  with  a  fish-basket  this  is  changed.  A  handy 
motion  slips  the  trout  through  the  hole  in  the  basket,  he  beats  its 
sides  a  few  times,  and  all  is  quiet.  At  night,  in  a  bed  of  green 
leaves,  your  prizes  lie  stift^  and  cold  to  be  sure,  with  the  rich  colors 
fading — but  this  is  not  shocking,  like  the  heap  on  the  stringer. 
Many  would  deny  the  utility  of  the  fish-basket ;  but  it  is  a  relief  to 
one's  sensibilities,  at  any  rate. 

*  * 

To  study  a  brook  one  needs  to  make  friends  with  the  trees  that 
border  it.  The  Seaver  is  arched,  obscured,  and  obstructed  by  the 
cedar,  and  by  alders.  The  cedar  is  n't  a  friend  to  be  easily 
made.  Yet  these  old  giants  are  impressive  companions  when  one 
is  wrapped  in  the  silence  of  the  swamp.  Their  symmetrical  trunks 
sometimes  stand  so  nobly,  and  then  again  lie  so  prostrate  in  the 
path  of  some  crashing  tempest !  They  are  mute  preachers  of  the 
truth,  that  a  perfect  structure  involves  a  vast  responsibility  to  stand. 
There  is  a  grandeur  about  them  that  makes  them  to  me  the  peers 
of  the  swamps.  Alders  are  wholly  uninteresting.  I  believe  my 
idea  of  them  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  Allen  in  regard  to  pusle}^, 
which,  he  said,  **  would  grow  anywhere  where  't  was  n't  wanted, 
like  bad  habits." 


A  trout,  winnowing  the  water  above  the  sloping,  sandy  bottom 
of  a  pool,  is  the  type  of  wily  alertness  and  conscious  beauty. 
Startle  him,  by  the  movement  of  a  hand,  and  he  cuts  the  water  like 
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the  flit  of  a  shadow,  and  is  gone.  Creep  carefully  into  range,  and 
watch  the  gills  pulsing,  the  fore-fins  slightly  quivering,  but  the 
poised,  perfectly  clothed  fellow  evidently  saying,  "  Look  at  me  !" 
and  you  will  gain  a  perfect  conception  of  the  trout's  character. 


Allen  protests  against  fancy  poles  and  conventional  gew-gaws. 
I  persuaded  him  into  the  idea  of  the  superiority  of  fish-baskets  over 
stringers  ;  but  when  it  came  to  my  nickle-feruled  pole  with  a  reel 
slot  and  extra  tip,  he  would  have  none  of  it.  I  took  it  along  against 
his  violent  protest,  and  learned  in  a  short  time  that  Allen's  tamarack 
was  the  only  available  article  for  the  cedar  swamps.  So  I  give 
you  Allen's  instructions  about  tackle  :  "  For  swamps,  a  tamarack 
pole,  a  silk  line,  plenty  of  trusty  limericks,  a  basket,  and  your 
good  clothes  at  home."  This  is  most  sensible  advice.  After  all, 
we  get  through  life  best  by  adopting  means  to  ends,  do  we  not? 
He  who  sees  most  clearly  when  the  emergency  demands  just  the 
particular  gift  of  energy  that  he  possesses,  and  lives  most  faithfully 
up  to  that  demand,  does  a  noble  deed.  My  rod  cost  as  much  as  a 
cord  of  Allen's  ;  but  the  place  and  time  called  for  a  tamarack — 
and  a  tamarack  caught  the  trout.  On  the  next  day  I  took  a 
tamarack  also. 


There  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  sounds  of  a  brook.  But  of  all 
the  varied  music,  from  the  bass  of  the  cascade  to  the  ceaseless 
monotones  as  its  tiny  waves  plash  over  the  stones  in  an  eddy,  there 
is  none  so  sweet  as  the  medley  of  a  runner, — as  the  fisherman  calls 
the  pebbly  places  where  the  water  is  swift.  Here  one  can  listen 
for  hours  to  all  the  full  wonder  of  the  brook's  language.  Throw 
yourself  down  on  the  green  turf  in  the  shade,  unstrap  the  fish-bas- 
ket, and  then  enjoy  the  luxury  of  listening.  What  melody  !  Here 
is  the  long  story  of  the  brook's  life  and  labor,  sung  to  you  in  accents 
that  never  lose  their  charm.  The  wonderful  change  from  the 
drop  in  the  bitter  sea  to  the  floating  particle  in  the  summer  sky — 
the  long  drift  across  a  thousand  lands — the  transformation  into  the 
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new  drop  with  gladness  in  its  heart  and  a  blessing  in  its  possession 
— then  the  journey  back  again  to  the  salt  sea, — Does  it  not  tell  you 
all  this  as  you  lie  beside  the  shallow  this  June  day? 


Color  is  seen  in  the  rarest  combination  where  a  brook  plunges 
through  a  gorge.  We  found  just  such  a  place  on  the  Seaver.  It 
was  at  the  end  of  a  long  tramp,  and  the  baskets  were  well  filled. 
We  were  in  just  the  mood  for  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  ravine 
that  opened  suddenly  at  our  feet.  The  brook  had  been  running 
quietly  for  a  long  distance,  but  now,  with  a  sudden  swirl  to  the 
left,  it  rushed  down  over  a  sheer  incline  full  a  hundred  feet.  The 
eye  had  only  to  accustom  itself  a  moment  to  the  gloom  of  the 
gorge,  and  then  the  blending  of  color  became  wonderful.  Black, 
moss-covered  rocks  hung  over  on  either  side,  and  the  vista  of  the 
ravine  closed  in  the  shadows  of  an  unnatural  twilight.  Yet  the 
cold,  dark  background  only  intensified  the  high  lights  of  the  white 
birches,  the  glitter  of  the  shiny  leaves  of  the  poplars,  and  the  long, 
torn  streamers  of  the  water  rushing  through  its  narrow  channel. 
But  even  this  splendid  picture  could  not  hold  Allen's  mind,  and  in 
another  moment  he  had  taken  from  under  a  white  fleece,  carded 
clean  by  the  angry  water,  a  great  spotted  fellow,  the  prize  of  the 
day. 


And  after  the  silence  of  the  swamp,  the  music  of  the  cascades, 
and  the  shimmer  of  quiet  waters  ^ 

•'  East  or  west, 
Home  is  best." 

O,  S,  Davis, 


The  Chair. 


President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin,  has  a  very  interesting  article, 
entitled  "The  Policy  of  the  Small  College,"  in  the  Educational 
Review  for  November.  Among  other  things,  he  says  that  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  should  be  given  without  reference  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  course  pursued.  The  degree  should  mean  that  the 
recipient  is  a  liberally  educated  man.  This,  we  think,  is  a  reason- 
able view.  To  confer  an  A.  B.  upon  one  man,  and  a  B.  S.  upon 
another  who  has  pursued  a  course  of  equal  length  and  rigor  and 
under  the  same  professors,  seems  ridiculous,  and  is  ridiculous, 
provided  both  entered  upon  their  respective  courses  with  an 
equally  good  fit.  Discriminations  of  this  sort  are,  as  President 
Hyde  says,  "relics  of  an  educational  superstition."  Provided 
both  are  equally  well  fitted,  we  say.  For  many  years  Dartmouth 
has  provided  two  academic  courses,  and,  it  is  affirmed  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets, — "  The  number  of  Latin  Scientific  students  is 
increasing  from  year  to  year."  Hence,  in  the  popular  estimation, 
Greek  is  being  supplanted  by  the  sciences.  Hence,  despite  pro- 
verbial conservatism,  vestiges  of  the  ancient  regime  are  being 
obliterated  by  the  devotees  of  modernism.  This  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, unless  modernism  is  characterized  by  an  unscrupulous  dis- 
regard of  proper  means  to  an  end.  Students  in  the  scientific 
department  are  admitted  not  only  with  no  knowlege  of  Greek  or 
Greek  history,  which  represents  a  third  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  preparatory  school,  but  are  admitted  without  an  equivalent 
for  this  extra  preparation  required  of  the  regular  student.  To 
confer  the  degree  indiscriminately  would  clearly  be  unjust.  But 
why  should  one  student,  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  be  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  Dartmouth  college,  with  a  half  or  two  thirds  the 
fit  required  of  another  student?  The  study  of  Greek  need  not  be 
required,  but    should   not    an  equivalent  be  insisted  upon?     The 
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desire  of  Dartmouth  students  to  become  proficient  in  the  sciences 
is  more  seeming  than  real,  as  a  study  of  facts  will  show.  The 
shorter  time  required  to  fit  for  college  is  what  tips  the  balance 
with  more  than  one  prospective  freshman.  What  is  the  result? 
The  standard  of  scholarship  is  lowered,  and  a  distinction  main- 
tained in  the  degrees  conferred, — a  distinction  that  long  ago 
should  have  passed  into  history.  By  all  means  allow  the  student 
to  follow  his  bent ;  let  him  study  the  sciences  and  mathematics  if 
he  chooses ; — but  when  he  asks  for  admission  to  the  same  priv- 
ileges as  the  man  trained  under  the  old  regime,  and  asks  to  be 
excused  from  an  examination  in  Greek,  yet  is  prepared  to  ofier  no 
equivalent,  let  him  meet  with  an  emphatic  No.  When  all  stu- 
dents enter  with,  not  the  same,  but  an  equal,  preparation,  then  and 
then  only  can  the  degree  of  A.  B.  be  conferred  upon  all  graduates 
with  equal  justice. 


As  to  the  utility  of  examinations,  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion.  The  advocates  of  substituting  a  good 
mark  in  daily  work  for  the  examination  are,  as  becomes  the  pio- 
neers in  a  fancied  reform,  very  decided  in  their  opinions  ;  while  the 
admirers  of  the  old  regime  dare  not  more  than  half  express  their 
minds  for  fear  of  being  thought  antiquated.  There  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  rigid  examination  on 
each  course  in  the  college  curriculum. 

Has  the  abolition  of  examinations  met  with  wide  favor  among 
the  foremost  educators  of  the  land?  No.  Do  educational  jour- 
nals endorse  such  a  scheme  very  enthusiastically?  With  excep- 
tions. No.  Are  the  faculty  of  this  and  other  like  institutions  will- 
ing to  abide  the  resuhs  of  introducing  a  questionable  innovation? 
Most  decidedly.  No.  Who,  then,  are  the  ardent  supporters  of 
relegating  the  examination?  Self-plumed  apostles  of  modernism 
and  progress,  who  imagine  that  noise  and  reason  are  synono- 
mous ;  minor  educational  papers,  with  no  reputation  to  lose  and 
little  prospect  of  gaining  any  ;  and  most  clamorous  of  all,  are  a 
strong  contingent  of  under-graduate  students.  In  the  latter  class, 
however,  are  found  very  few  valedictorians  or  able  scholars.     It 
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is  the  sluggard  and  the  dullard  who    cry  against  a  test  of  their 
producible  knowledge. 

Like  most  other  institutions  of  human  origin,  the  examination  is 
a  compound  of  evil  and  good ;  but,  to  any  candid  observer,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  the  good  far  outweighs  the  evil.  Though  true  that 
the  highest  kind  of  teaching  defies  all  test,  and  that  the  function 
of  the  examiner  should  not  be  higher  than  that  of  the  teacher,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  more  than  one  college  professor  is  not 
capable  of  imparting  the  highest  teaching,  and  that  most  college 
students  are  very  common  men  enjoying  uncommon  advantages. 
So,  what  is  beautiful  in  theory  needs  modification  in  practice. 

As  the  result  of  simple  recitation  on  any  subject,  one's  knowledge 
is  fragmentary.  The  subject  is  not  remembered  as  a  harmonious 
whole,  but  as  composed  of  facts,  often  seemingly  incongruous. 
The  examination  teaches  the  student  to  grasp  details,  and  combine 
carefully  and  logically.  The  examination  develops  coolness. 
How  frequently  the  receiver  of  the  "flunk"  notice  excuses  him- 
self, on  the  score  of  "  getting  rattled."  To  combine  logically, 
requires  a  clear  head  and  a  good  control  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. The  examination  cultivates  clearness  and  conciseness  of 
expression.  Who  will  say  that  the  ability  to  group  and  com- 
bine details,  and  coolness  and  conciseness  of  expression,  are  not 
essential  to  the  highest  success,  whether  in  or  out  of  college?  It 
is  better  that  the  student  learn  his  weakness  while  in  college,  than 
that  a  knowlege  of  that  weakness  be  thrust  upon  him  in  the  com- 
petitive examinations  of  life. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  publish  the  communication  which 
appears  in  The  Mail  Bag.  As  the  chair  never  saw  Hanover 
until  the  fall  of  '88,  the  bit  of  history  which  formed  the  nucleus 
for  the  editorial  in  question  was  necessarily  taken  second-hand. 
He  was  very  careful,  however,  to  confer  with  men  who  were  among 
the  actual  history  makers.  If  his  impression  of  those  stormy 
times  is  false,  he  is  well  pleased.  The  editorial  was  written 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  and  if  the  writer  was  guilty  of  error  it 
was  from  misinformation  and  not  from  malice. 
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Prof.  R.  B.  Richardson's  illustrated  lecture  on  the  Eretrian 
excavations  of  the  American  school  at  Athens,  given  in  the  old 
chapel  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  27,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lit.,  was  largely  attended,  and,  barring  a  few  inconveniences  inci- 
dent to  the  use  of  a  poor  lantern  in  showing  the  views,  was 
enjoyed  by  all.  The  lecturer  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  school, 
and  of  the  importance  and  utility  of  the  excavations,  with  enthu- 
siasm. Professor  Richardson  and  the  college  are  indebted  to 
the  alumni  through  whose  courtesy  in  the  form  of  money  the 
obtaining  of  the  views  was  made  possible. 


*' The  alumni  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago  are  actively 
engaged  in  raising  a  good  sum  for  athletics  at  Dartmouth."  Is 
this  report  true,  and  if  so,  will  they  succeed?  is  the  question  all 
are  asking.  If  the  money  is  guaranteed,  what  does  this  move 
on  the  part  of  the  alumni  mean?  It  means  an  enlarged  gym- 
nasium thoroughly  equipped.  It  means  an  athletic  field  with 
all  the  conveniences  made  necessary  to  success  by  the  increasingly 
high  standard  of  athletic  attainment.  Dartmouth  athletics  are 
sufficiently  handicapped  by  isolation,  and  any  further  hampering 
through  lack  of  means  for  proper  training  means  continued  defeat. 
Dartmouth  students  have  paid  their  $3,000  a  year  for  athletics,  and 
have  fought  against  fearful  odds  with  varying  success.  But 
it  is  patent  to  even  the  least  informed  that  with  the  remarkable 
advancement  made  in  all  branches  of  athletics  within  the  past  few 
years,  Dartmouth  men  cannot  unaided  long  keep  the  green  and 
white  from  trailing  in  the  dust.  What  we  have  long  needed 
and  devoutly  wished  for,  seems  soon  to  be  a  reality. 

But  this  action  of  the  alumni  has  a  deeper  and  more  far  reach- 
ing importance.  Their  interest  in  the  college  seems  to  have  been 
a  long  time  dormant.  What  of  a  sudden  has  touched  the  springs 
of  action?  There  is  but  one  answer — Representation.  We  know 
not  how  gentlemen  who  for  years  have  strenuously  opposed 
representation,  excuse  their  action.  This  is  the  strongest  objection 
we  have  ever  heard  urged  :     Grant  representation,  and  only  the 
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younger  alumni  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
vote.  Now  the  younger  alumni  are  rabid  advocates  of  radical 
measures  ;  in  their  hands  neither  the  honor  of  the  institution  nor  its 
reputation  for  conservatism  would  be  safe.  We  have  even  heard 
it  hinted  that  infidelity  and  irreligion  might  be  voted  in.  Facts 
warrant  the  assertion  that  the  older  alumni,  as  a  body,  have  not 
lost  interest  in  their  alma  mater.  The  college  could  well  afford 
to  lose  a  little  of  its  reputation  for  conservatism,  and,  as  to  irre- 
ligion, if  it  is  of  the  kind  that  supplies  public  wants,  and  works 
needed  reforms,  the  more  that  is  voted  in  the  better.  But  such 
fears  are  groundless. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  question,  in  the  recent  election 
of  trustees,  that  the  honor  of  the  institution  can  be  trusted  in  the 
hands  of  the  alumni.  We  have  said  that  the  legal  right  to 
representation  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era — an  era  to  be 
characterized  by  harmony  and  unparalleled  progress.  This  we 
believe, and  give  all  honor  to  those  loyal  sons  of  Dartmouth  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  inaugurating  the  reform. 


He  who  has  access  to  files  of  different  college  papers,  learns 
many  curious  and  strange  things.  The  column  headed  "The 
College  World"  is  always  interesting  reading,  but  a  single  absurd 
and  untrue  statement  concerning  one's  own  college  puts  the 
veracity  of  the  whole  in  question.  To  illustrate  :  An  exchange 
has  this  item  of  news  :  "At  Dartmouth  the  faculty  have  required 
attendance  at  chapel  every  day,  instead  of  four  times  a  week,  as 
formerly."  Another  exchange  makes  the  statement  that  "  Com- 
mencement exercises  are  decidedly  on  the  decline  in  point  of 
popularity,"  and,  to  substantiate  its  proposition,  mentions  Dart- 
mouth, among  other  colleges,  as  having  already  abandoned  this 
"almost  traditional  custom."  To  those  who  know  the  facts,  such 
statements  are  very  newsy  and  very  amusing. 

There  are  also  certain  stock  phrases  which  one  finds  more 
or  less  numerous  in  every  college  paper.  It  used  to  be  the  custom 
for  incoming  and  retiring    boards    to   bow    graciously    and  smile 
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complacently,  the  one  piteously  complaining  of  a  sense  of  incom- 
petency, and  the  other  boldly  affirming  that  they  had  done  the 
best  they  could.  Boards  nowadays  invariably  ridicule  this  custom, 
and  then  state,  with  an  amusing  air  of  superior  merit,  that  they 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  with  what 
grace  the  editor  pays  his  regards  to  the  faculty,  and,  while 
stoutly  maintaining  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  board  to 
interfere  with  college  government,  says  "we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  criticize  or  suggest."  But  with  the  faculty,  who  have  learned 
in  the  school  of  experience,  this  circumlocution  avails  nothing. 
They  know  with  what  ardor  the  editor  with  pen  above  his  ear 
goes  about  seeking  to  advocate  reforms. 

There  is  also  another  much  used  and  much  abused  expression  : 
"This  paper  does  not  belong  to  the  editors  alone,  but  to  the 
entire  college."  At  least  three  or  four  times  a  year  is  this  pro- 
position, bolstered  up  by  a  whole  array  of  reasoning  and  sarcasm, 
stated  for  the  edification  of  student  readers.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  ludicrous  phrases  that  might  be  mentioned. 

What  do  these  little  irregularities  in  statement  and  style  signify? 
That  the  college  paper  at  the  best  is  but  a  sorry  affair?  By  no 
means.  The  same  faults  magnified,  and  somewhat  modified,  are 
common  to  the  newspaper  world.  The  college  paper  is  but  the 
larger  paper  in  embr3^o,  and,  as  such,  has  both  faults  and  merits. 


The  Mail-Bag. 


Students  and  Alumni  are  earnestly  requested  to  contribute  to  this  department  letters  bearing  upon 
the  iftterests  and  welfare  of  the  college.  The  usual  restriction  holds  good,  however,  that  the  editors 
do  not  necessarily  endorse  all  views  herein  expressed. 

Editors  Dartmouth  Literary  Monthly: 

In  The  Chair  of  the  September  number,  I  mark  an  editorial 
relating  to  the  Senior  societies.  While  containing  an  element  of 
truth,  the  editorial  in  question  is  so  largely  in  the  wrong  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few  corrections.  Let  me  lay  down, 
then,  for  my  first  proposition,  that  class  politics  have  never  been 
more  than  incidental  to  the  societies.  And,  as  the  author  of  the 
editorial  writes  from  the  stand-point  of  an  unprejudiced  outsider, 
let  me,  for  the  once,  assume  the  same  position. 

Until  the  year  1882,  there  existed  at  Dartmouth  two  Freshman 
societies,  and  the  Greek  letter  chapters  did  not  initiate  their  dele- 
gations till  about  the  same  time  Sophomore  year  that  they  now  do 
Freshman  year.  With  the  class  of  '85  the  Freshman  societies  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  men  from  ^%6  were  at  once  received  into  the 
Greek  letter  chapters. 

It  would  be  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  first  class  to  set  one 
side  the  Freshman  societies  should  be  the  first  to  form  a  Senior 
society,  were  it  not  something  more  than  a  coincidence.  As  they 
were  given  a  year  to  reflect  on  the  matter,  the  men  in  the  Fresh- 
man classes  found  time  to  get  acquainted,  and  in  some  measure 
make  sure  that  friends  would  join  the  same  society — a  happy 
issue  rendered  impossible  by  the  present  state  of  things.  So, 
then,  the  real  cause  for  the  existence  of  the  Senior  societies  was 
the  desire  for  a  closer  bond  of  union  between  kindred  spirits  whom 
chance  had  caused  to  belong  to  different  Greek  letter  societies. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  attributes  the  bitter  feeling  in  the 
class  politics  of  '88  and  '89  to  the  Senior  societies  as  a  cause.     To 
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maintain  that  position,  he  would  be  required  to  prove  that  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  Senior  societies  there  had  been  no  wran- 
gling  over  class  elections,  which  I  am  afraid  he  would  find  rather 
a  Herculean  task.  Of  course  Senior  politics  naturally  centre  round 
the  Senior  societies,  just  as  formerly  they  did  about  combinations 
of  the  Greek  letter  chapters,  just  as  they  would  about  groups  of 
friends  if  a  society  were  an  unheard-of  thing,  but  no  one  ever  inti- 
mated that  the  Greek  letter  societies  were  political  organizations. 
The  mistake  of  the  editorial  was  a  natural  one,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  a  mistake.  It  arose  evidently  from  misinformation,  and 
from  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  college  history  in  the  early 
eighties. 

It  is  a  well  known  law  that  no  organization  can  exist  unless 
founded  on  a  principle,  and  a  society  based  on  nothing  more  sub- 
stantial than  a  scramble  for  the  honors  of  class  day  could  hold  its 
flimsy  fabric  together  no  longer  than  the  night  of  class  elections. 
No,  the  societies  came  into  existence  in  unconscious  obedience  to 
a  demand  for  them,  and  as  long  as  that  demand  continues,  they 
will  last  independent  of  the  froth  of  political  intrigue. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  admits  that  at  present  their  character 
is  social  rather  than  political.  I  can  assure  him,  from  my  observa- 
tion as  an  outsider  and  from  my  personal  experience  as  a  founder 
of  one  of  them,  that  they  were  social  from  their  inception. 

J.  C.  Simpson  '87. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  Nov.  16,  1891. 


By  the  Way. 


The  other  day  By  the  Way  picked  up  a  volume  of  essays,  one 
of  which  was  on  vers  de  societe.  The  w/iter,  whose  name  is  not 
remembered,  had  evidently  never  read  Austin  Dobson's  "  Child 
Musician,"  for  in  his  scathing  attack  he  says,  among  other  things, 
that  vers  de  societe  is  as  incapable  of  pathos  as  a  cow  is  of  senti- 
ment ; — the  delicacy,  the  exquisite,  intaglio-likefineness,  apparently 
has  escaped  his  notice  ; — all  of  which  is  a  lengthy  prologue  to 
the  statement  that  the  Lit.  wishes  that  its  verse  contributors  would 
write  some  of  this  kind  of  verse.  Appropriateness  of  sentiment, 
neatly  turned  phrases,  and  a  delicate  rhythm  are  the  essentials. 
Read  the  villanelle  on  page  22  oi  Dartmouth  Lyrics^  the  triolets 
on  page  53,  or,  better  yet,  goto  Herrick,  Dobson,  and  Lang,  where 
you  will  find  the  highest  models. 


If  ye  contributor  follows  the  preceding  advice,  we  shall  have 
fewer  poems  on  autumn,  written  in  unrhymed  tetrameter ;  fewer 
agglomerations  of  rhymes  with  trite  morals.  The  trouble  with  the 
average  college  versifier  is  that  he  aims  too  high.  He  tries  to 
equal  the  "  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn,"  or  the  "  Hymn  to  Mont 
Blanc,"  at  his  first  attempt,  and,  to  parody,  "  successive  falls  as  he 
tries  to  fly."  What  is  wanted  is  some  simple,  natural  production, 
written  in  perfect  metre.  Speaking  of  metre  calls  to  mind  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  would-be  poets  think  that  if  all  the  lines  in 
their  efforts  have  the  same  number  of  syllables  and  rhyme  well, 
they  are  metrically  perfect.  Accentuation  is  something  not  con- 
sidered. 


What  By  the  Way  has  said  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  dissuading 
any  one  so  inclined  from  writing  verse,  but  to  persuade  him  to  try 
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"  light  French  forms,"  and  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of,  and 
facility  in  using,  metre,  before  he  attempts  the  themes  of  death  and 
immortality,  the  troubles  and  battles  of  the  soul. 


Reader,  did  you  ever  get  interested  in  some  author  whom  the 
public  did  not  like  or  comprehend,  but  whom  a  chosen  few  revered, 
with  the  result -of  being  made  fun  of  as  a  *'  faddist"?  The  other 
day  By  the  Way  was  talking  with  a  student  about  the  elective 
courses,  and  in  answering  a  question,  said  that  he  had  chosen  the 
Browning  course.  The  expression  of  disgust  that  came  over  the 
face  of  the  querist  was  a  study.  He  said,  "  Bah  !  nobody  but  a 
lah-de-dah  scholar  would  take  that  subject.  It  is  only  a  '  fad,'  be- 
cause the  author  is  so  incomprehensible."  In  reply  to  the  question 
whether  he  had  ever  read  Browning,  the  scoffer  said,  No.  Did  he 
know  that  four  fifths  of  Browning's  work  was  as  clear  as  any  one's  ? 
Of  course  not.  He  simply  decried  Browning  because  he  was 
called  a  '  fad.'  Let  us,  in  college  at  least,  have  a  full  and  fair 
discussion  of  men  and  their  works,  whether  they  are  the  rage  or 
not. 


The  Contributors'  Club. 


THE  WHITE  HILLS. 

Stern  monument  of  ages  past, 

That  memory  cannot  hold, 
Thou  speak'st  of  scenes  and  seasons       ' 

Time  never  can  unfold. 

Yet  in  thy  bare  and  jagged  rocks. 
Which  rise  through  seas  of  mist, 

Like  hoary  sentinels  of  fate, 
I  see  the  annalist. 

No  gentle  hand  was  His  which  wrought 

Thy  form  in  all  its  might, 
No  whispering  winds  didst  bare  thy  brow, 

So  lofty  and  so  white. 

Unmoved,  unchanged,  thou  hast  stood, 
Through  all  the  flight  of  time. 

Calm  in  thine  awful  majesty, 
Imperial,  and  sublime. 


E.  O.  Grover. 


OLD  JOE,  THE  MILLER. 

Was  that  his  only  name?  I  do  not  know.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  whether  or  not 
he  ever  had  another,  it  was  by  this  plain  and  simple  title  that  people  far  and  wide 
knew  and  spoke  of  the  old  miller  of  B . 

A  queer  old  man  he  was,  as  I  remember  him ;  and  I  fancy  it  was  owing  largely  to 
the  very  mystery  that  clung  about  his  former  life  that  he  became  so  generally  known. 
Yet  to  me  he  was  a  most  interesting  man,  and  many  are  the  hours  I  have  spent  at 
his  bright  fireside  listening  to  his  stories,  sometimes  weird  and  strange,  yet  always 
full  of  interest. 

Often  as  we  boys  came  upon  him  alone,  he  would  be  sitting  gazing  fixedly  at 
something  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  would  immediately  put  away 
in  his  coat  pocket.     We  often  teased  him  to  show  us  what  it  was,  but  he  would 
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only  sigh  and  shake  his  head,  and  say,  "Sometime,  perhaps."  Once,  however,  I 
stole  a  glance  over  his  shoulder  before  he  saw  me.  It  was  a  picture.  A  fair  young 
girl,  of  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years,  was  sitting  on  a  stool  at  an  old  man's 
feet.  Her  head  was  resting  on  her  hand,  while  her  elbow  leaned  against  the  old 
man's  knee.  It  was  a  pretty  scene.  The  girl's  long,  flowing,  golden  hair  hung 
carelessly,  while  she  listened  intently  to  what  the  old  man  said.  There  was  no  put- 
ting off  after  that.  We  must  hear  the  story.  So,  gathering  around  Old  Joe  one 
cold  winter  night,  we  piled  high  the  wood  in  the  yawning  fire-place,  making  the 
sparks  fly  fitfully,  while  Old  Joe,  leaning  back  in  his  high  arm-chair,  told  us  the 
following  story  of  his  life  : 

"Yes,"  began  the  old  man  slowly,  and  there  was  a  tone  of  sadness  in  his  voice, 
"I,  too,  had  a  home  once.  Beside  this  hearth-stone,  where  you  now  gather  to 
listen  to  the  old  man's  stories,  once  sat  one  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself,  and  through 
these  old  rooms,  now  dark  and  cheerless,  echoed  the  joyous  laughter  of  our  only 
child,  little  Sue.  It  was  a  cruel  day  in  the  long  ago  that  saw  them  bear  my  young 
wife  to  the  gloomy  churchyard.  As  we  stood  beside  the  open  grave,  there  came 
before  my  eyes  a  sight  which  haunts  me  to  this  day.  My  God,  those  eyes  !  How 
they  glistened  and  glared  upon  me  in  fiendish  delight !  Crawling  from  a  tree  near 
by,  came  the  muffled  figure  of  one  whom  I  will  not  call  a  man,  who  hissed  at  me, 
'  You  won  her,  but  I  killed  her ! '  With  that  he  slunk  away  like  some  ill-omened 
ghost.  With  reeling  brain  and  throbbing  pulse  I  turned  once  more  to  what  I  felt 
must  henceforward  be  a  shelter,  not  a  home. 

"But  one  comfort  remained  to  me, — little  Sue  was  left.  The  sorrow  which 
would  always  remain  locked  in  my  heart  could  not  long  depress  one  so  young  and 
innocent  as  she.  Always  with  me  at  my  work  by  day,  running  hither  and  thither 
in  childish  playfulness,  and  ever  by  my  knee  at  night  here  beside  the  bright  fire- 
place, she  was  the  one  joy  and  comfort  of  my  life. 

"One  night — ah!  how  long  ago  it  was,  and  yet  how  plainly  I  remember  it — 
there  had  been  a  freshet,  and  sitting  here,  we  heard  the  river  roar  as  like  to  tear  the 
•old  mill  down.  At  last,  thinking  the  gates  might  not  be  tightly  closed,  I  started 
to  go  to  the  mill.  As  I  opened  the  door,  did  I  hear  a  footstep  at  the  corner  of  the 
house  and  see  a  shadow  rapidly  vanish  into  darkness  ?  I  laughed  at  my  fancy ; 
but  when  I  returned,  little  Sue  was  gone.  How  the  cold  chills  ran  over  me  as  I 
hurried  through  the  rooms,  shouting  her  name  !  She  did  not  answer.  Half  crazed 
with  grief  and  fright,  I  rushed  for  the  door.  But  there,  upon  the  table,  written  in 
a  bold  and  hurried  hand,  I  saw  these  words :  '  I  have  waited  long,  but  revenge  is 
now  complete.' 

"  Five  years  have  passed  away  since  that  dreadful  night,  but  in  all  that  time  one 
passion  has  ruled  my  breast,  one  object  been  before  me.  By  some  unseen  power 
within  have  I,  sometimes  weary  but  never  despondent,  been  led  on,  on,  far  from 
all  familiar  scenes.  I  have  come  to  a  little  village,  beautifully  situated  within  the 
breastworks  of  surrounding  mountains.     Stern,  gruff  looking  men  live  here,  who 
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earn  their  bread  by  honest  toil.  I  sit  by  the  road-side,  surv^eying  the  beautiful  scen- 
ery and  eating  a  bit  of  dinner  before  I  go  on  to  finish  my  search,  for  something 
tells  me  I  am  almost  to  him.  Suddenly  I  look  up,  as  a  man  comes  running  down 
the  road.  What  makes  my  heart  leap,  and  the  muscles  in  my  arm  harden?  Ah  ! 
for  five  long  years  that  face  has  ever  been  before  my  eyes,  and  now — a  leap,  a 
short  struggle,  and  I  have  him  on  the  ground,  his  arms  within  my  grasp.  Excited 
voices  behind  soon  tell  me  all.  The  man  who,  out  of  jealousy,  had  wrecked  my 
life,  and  whom  I  at  last  had  in  my  power,  continuing  his  career  of  crime  had  become 
a  notorious  outlaw  of  the  mountains.  He  knew  me,  saw  my  smile  of  triumph, 
and,  surrounded  by  those  stern,  justice  loving  men,  walked  slowly  to  his  doom. 
It  was  enough  ;  I  turned  away.  That  night  I  slept  as  I  had  not  before  for  many 
years.  And  in  my  dreams,  1  thought  it  was  midnight,  and  I  was  grinding  in  the 
mill.  The  door  opened;  I  heard  a  silvery  laugh,  and  once  more  little  Sue  ran,  as 
of  old,  to  put  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  kiss  the  old  man's  cheek. 

"Once  more,  after  years  of  wandering,  I  am  back  at  the  old  house.  Again  I 
see  familiar  faces  and  tread  familiar  paths.  And  now,  night  after  night,  I  go  down 
and  grind  at  the  mill,  and  watch  for  little  Sue.  Sometimes,  I  almost  think  I  see  her 
coming,  and  then  the  vision  fades  and  disappears.  But  something  tells  me  I  ^m 
not  doing  it  in  vain,  and  I  believe  that  she  will  surely  come.  This  little  picture 
tells  the  story  of  a  long  life,  sad  and  lonely,  yet  not  without  its  scenes  of  love  and 
joy." 

And  thus  it  was,  around  the  glowing  hearth,  while  the  wind  roared  loud  outside 
and  drove  the  storm  against  the  windows,  that  I  learned  the  story  of  the  old  man's 
life. 

About  a  year  afterward,  while  far  from  home,  I  saw  this  simple  item  in  the  morn- 
ing paper :    "Found  dead  in  his  mill  at  B ,  'Old  Joe,' the  miller."     That  was 

all.  Others  may,  perhaps,  have  passed  over  it  in  silence,  or  spoken  only  of  the 
quaint  and  lonely  life  he  lived;  but  I,  who  knew   the   mystery  of  that  life,  said 

instinctively,  "At  last  has  little  Sue  come  !" 

S.  E.  Burroughs . 


AUTUMN. 

Thou  aged  goddess  of  the  year, 

With  hasty  stride, 

And  garments  dyed 
In  shades  of  grayish  brown,  and  sear. 
We  hear  thy  fast  advancing  tread 

As  thou  dost  go 

To  realms  of  snow. 
Where  sparkling  wreaths  shall  crown  thy  head. 
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Thou'st  brought  us  many  treasures  rare. 

The  ripening  clime 

Of  harvest  time 
Is  the  sacred  object  of  thy  care. 
The  blushing  fruit  and  waving  grain 

We  quickly  store, 

And  thee  adore, — 


Fair  goddess,  haste  thee  not  away. 

But  tarry  here 

Our  hearts  to  cheer — 
Prolong  to  us  thy  parting  day ; 
For  many  here,  ere  again  we  see 

Thy  gentle  hand, 

At  Death's  command 
Will  join  the  vast  eternity. 

J.  H.  Bartlett. 


ONE  EVENING. 

I  had  returned  from  a  hard  day's  canvassing,  heated,  dusty,  and  weary.  Mile 
after  mile  I  had  tramped  over  the  rough,  hilly  country  roads,  rehearsing  to  the  farm- 
ers, or  the  farmers'  wives,  the  story,  grown  unutterably  wearisome  after  a  month's 
continuous  repetition,  of  my  paragon  of  books,  "  The  Perfect  Manual  of  Etiquette  ; 
endorsed  by  President  Harrison  and  lady,  ex-President  Cleveland  and  lady,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Thackeray,  and  Mr.  William  McGlory ;  patterned  largely  after  the 
work  by  Madame  Chauvini^re,  the  queen  of  Parisian  society ;  used  all  over  this 
broad  land,  in  the  salons  of  Washington,  and  at  Koster  &  Bials's  ;  printed  on 
cream  laid  paper,  with  fifteen  genuine  steel  engravings ;  no  cheap  tin-types  in  this 
work,"  etc.,  etc.     Mayhap,  gentle  reader,  you  have  been  there,  too. 

Supper  was  over,  and  I  was  sitting  on  the  front  porch  of  one  of  those  solid, 
spacious  old  New  England  farm-houses,  yearly  growing  scarcer,  enjoying  a  soothing 
smoke,  chatting  with  my  host,  anon  looking  over  the  great  meadow  through  which 
flowed  a  rivulet, — a  sinuous  ribbon  of  silver. 

The  operatives  of  the  little  shoe  factory  were  wending  their  way  homeward  just 
as  the  train  came  in.  In  a  few  moments  there  appeared  in  the  road  a  troop,  some 
thirty,  of  nondescripts,  clad  in  rags,  with  raven  hair  and  olive  complexions,  talking 
away  volubly,  and  seemingly  regarding  the  country  with  disfavor.  These  swarthy 
sons  of  Italy  were  humble  wielders  of  the  pickaxe  and  spade,  to  work  on  the  new 
road  just  being  built.  They  bundled  themselves  into  the  waiting  wagons,  and,  to  the 
fright  of  the  country  boy  who  was  to  drive  them  to  their  destination  and  who  had 
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been  brought  to  regard  "dagoes"  as  ipso  facto  assassins,  broke  into  song  just  as 
the  horses  started.  Mayhap  it  was  the  sense  of  physical  comfort,  mayhap  my 
frame  of  mind,  but  as  I  sat  there  and  looked  out  at  the  hills  of  Epsom  browned  by 
summer  heats  but  showing  blue-gray  through  the  mellow  haze,  I  thought  I  had 
never  heard  such  music  before,  and  I  doubted  if  I  ever  should  again.  Their  rich 
voices,  blending  in  perfect  unison  and  time,  rang  far  out  into  the  twilight,  and  the 
sweet,  clear  tones  of  an  exquisite  tenor  were  indeed  "liquid  sweetness,  long  drawn 
out."  They  passed  from  sight,  but  from  afar  I  could  hear  the  glorious  melody  as 
it  floated  over  the  little  hamlet.  Gradually  the  music,  rich  and  soft,  faded  away : 
but,  sons  of  the  peninsula,  I  knew  that  the  recollection  of  that  sudden  burst  of 
truest  music  could  not  fade  from  memory. 

B.  S. 


WHICH? 

Fairest  maiden  of  the  waltz. 
Are  you  true,  or  are  you  false  ? 

Are  your  ebon  eyes,  so  bright. 
But  a  neutralized  delight? 

Doth  the  rose  bloom,  to  your  cheek. 
Rise  when  other  voices  speak? 

Flutters  e'en  your  heart  of  hearts 
With  other  bliss  than  mine  imparts  ? 

Will  our  lives  forever  seem 
Like  the  music's  joyous  dream? 

Fairest  maiden  of  the  waltz, 
Are  you  true,  or  are  you  false? 


H.  B.  Metcalf. 


A  CHANCE  FIND. 


I  had  been  revelling  with  Childe  Harold  as  my  compagiion  du  voyage,  in  the 
glories  of  Switzerland's  mountains,  had  just  stood  with  him  in  a  narrow  street  of 
steeple-crowned  Geneva,  and  said,  "  Here  the  wild  Rousseau  first  drew  the  breath 
which  made  him  wretched."  We  had  wandered  in  the  hush  of  night  along  the 
margin  of  clear,  placid  Leman, 

"Where  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood." 
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Together  in  the  solitude,  "  when  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,"  we  had  lain  and  watched 
the  stars,  a  beauty  and  a  mystery,  "the  poetry  of  heaven." 

From  such  pleasures  as  these,  born  of  an  ancient  edition  of  Byron,  with  its 
broken  binding  yellow  with  age  and  thumbed  by  the  fingers  of  half  a  century,  yet 
which  still  breathed  so  sweetly  of  the  visions  and  glories  of  Harold's  pilgrimage,  I 
turned  to  glance  at  a  blank  page,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  likeness  of  Byron's 
handwriting ;  on  the  other,  in  lines  barely  discernable  on  account  of  the  pencilled 
changes,  were  the  following  lines,  dated  1877  : 

THREE    KISSES. 

"  Blue  eyes, 
Golden  hair, — 
Sleeping  soft  on  a  snowy  breast. 
Pillowed  and  kissed  to  rest 
By  a  mother  murmuring, — 
Sleep, 
Sweet ! 

"  Blue  eyes, 
Golden  hair, — 
Tenderly  to  a  manly  breast. 
In  fond  love  kissed  and  pressed, 
By  a  lover  murmuring, — 
Trust  me. 
Sweet ! 

"  Blue  eyes. 
Golden  hair ; — 
But  lids  are  closed  and  lips  at  rest ; 
Mother,  lover,  distressed. 
Are  sorrowfully  sobbing, — 
Sleep, 
Sweet ! " 

What  a  beautiful  thought  is  that !  Beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  yet  grand  in  its 
tenderness.  It  tells  in  three  simple  thoughts,  as  it  were,  the  whole  story  of  life. 
What  a  flood  of  light  it  throws  on  the  secrets  of  the  author's  life  and  heart !  We 
can  almost  see  him  as  he  reads  with  scorn  of  Harold's  mocking  and  passionate  con- 
tempt of  virtue.  Touched  by  the  melancholy  and  sarcasm  of  Harold,  which  blasts 
alike  the  flowers  of  faith  and  holiest  affection,  and  unable  to  bear  longer  his  mor- 
bid and  unnatural  harping  against  the  reality  of  virtue  and  the  purity  of  love,  he 
pours   forth  this   tale  of  human  life,  this  image  of  his  own  heart,  perhaps,  little 
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dreaming  that  this  offspring  of  his  would  live,  standing  out  like  an  autumn  sunset 
against  the  dark  and  gloomy  sky  of  Harold's  misanthropy. 

Yet  while  Harold  speaks  to  us,  through  this  old  and  fading  volume,  of  the  frailty 
of  true  devotion,  so  long  shall  this  unknown  author,  "in  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn,''  sing  of  that  holiest  and  divinest  of  earthly  affections,  human 
love. 

E.  O.  Grover. 


BROTHER  HARRIMAN-S  MINISTRY. 

One  day  we  had  breakfasted,  and  had  just  adjourned  to  the  sitting-room  for  the 
usual  morning  worship,  when  the  figure  of  a  gigantic  negro  loomed  up  against  the 
whiteness  of  the  snow.  "A  tramp!"  we  exclaimed;  and  such  he  seemed,  for  he 
was  ragged  and  disreputable  looking,  carried  all  his  baggage  in  a  red  bandana,  and 
seemed  to  lack  none  of  the  insignia  of  that  class  of  travellers.  But  we  were  sadly 
mistaken.  My  .uncle  went  to  the  door,  and  the  "tramp"  greeted  him  with  the 
words,  "Am  I  addressing  myself  to  Rev.  Mr.  Staples?  My  name  is  Harriman — 
your  brother  in  the  ministry."  Uncle  had  always  claimed  to  be  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but  we  could  see  from  the  painful  silence  which  followed  that  he  had  met 
with  a  case  that  somewhat  disturbed  his  theories.  At  last  he  stammered  out: 
"Ah — y— yes — I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  M — Brother  Harriman;"  then,  thinking 
of  his  duties  as  a  host,  "Won't  you  come  in  and  warm  yourself?"  The  temper- 
ture  was  below  zero,  the  wind  was  howling  fiercely,  and  the  negro's  blue-black 
appearance  showed  that  such  an  invitation  would  be  very  welcome. 

He  came  in  and  sat  by  the  fire  while  the  interrupted  worship  was  proceeding. 
After  being  warmed  and  fed,  he  told  us  a  little  about  his  wanderings,  and  we  found 
that  while  the  traces  of  negro  dialect  were  very  slight,  he  had  the  love  for  big 
words  and  expressions  which  is  supposed  to  characterize  his  race.  My  uncle  soon 
questioned  him  about  his  ministerial  work,  for  he  had  a  lurking  fear  that  the  colored 
brother  might  wish  to  hold  a  service  in  his  own  church.  But  his  fears  were  relieved 
when  Brother  Harriman  contented  himself  with  a  broad  hint  that  he  might  be 
willing  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  saying, — "  I  ha'n't  been  accustomed,  Brother  Staples, 
to  preach  in  meetin'-houses,  'cept  By  the  unanimous  invitation  of  the  pahstor ;  I 
gin'ally  hold  evenin'  services  in  the  school-houses,  when  I  can't  do  no  better." 

To  my  uncle's  question  whether  he  had  met  with  success  in  his  work,  he  shook 
his  head  rather  gloomily.  "Can't  say  I  hev' ;  I  preached  up  to  Warwick  night 
afore  last,  and  only  got  three  cents,  and  fur  two  or  three  weeks  I  ha'n't  everaged 
more  'n  a  quarter  a  night." 

This  seemed  to  indicate  rather  a  mercenary  spirit  in  Brother  Harriman,  but  my 
uncle  continued  his  inquiries,  apparently  with  perfect  gravity.  "Do  you  have 
many  converts? "  "I  dunno,"  the  preacher  replied,  scratching  his  head  doubtfully. 
"  Y-a-as,  there  was  one  three  or  four  nights  ago  who  seemed  to  be  consid'ably 
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worked  on.  He  give  me  a  quarter,  and  asked  me  to  spend  the  night  to  his  house. 
■Pears  to  me  he  was  consid'ably  roused,  but  I  could  n't  say  he  was  converted  siny 
(UP  This  last  seemed  to  be  a  favorite  expression  of  his,  for  he  used  it  several 
times  when  he  wished  to  make  a  very  positive  assertion. 

He  asked  uncle  to  recommend  him  to  a  district  where  it  would  be  well  to  begin 
his  labors,  then  requested  that  he  might  be  driven  to  the  school-house,  so  that  uncle 
might  ask  the  teacher  to  give  notice.  Uncle  replied  that  his  horse  was  lame  (that 
was  tme ;  it  was  a  lameness  of  some  years' standing),  and  he  could  n't  very  well 
take  him.  Brother  Harriman  then  took  his  leave,  but 'came  back  about  dinner 
time,  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  ask  him  to  share  our  repast.  It  was  something  of 
a  trial,  for  though  we  had  no  prejudice  against  color,  we  did  have  a  little  against 
dirt,  and  our  guest  did  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  any  experience  with  soap  and 
water. 

Brother  Harriman  preached  in  a  neighboring  school-house  in  the  evening,  but 
returned  the  next  morning  in  a  somewhat  despondent  frame  of  mind.  He  had 
received  only  fifteen  cents  in  the  contribution,  and  uncle  considered  this  a  good 
occasion  to  give  him  a  little  advice.  He  counselled  him  to  give  up  preaching, 
and  try  some  manual  labor.  "  You  will  earn  more  at  it,"  he  said,  "and  be  of 
more  use  in  life."  The  negro  shook  his  head.  "  Kind  of  seems  to  me  I  've  got 
a  call  to  preach.  I  've  got  a  little  land  and  a  house  down  to  Hartwell  on  the  river, 
and  I  want  to  earn  the  money  to  pay  for  'em.  I  work  on  it  and  work  out  summers, 
and  winters  I  go  out  preachin'." 

Nothing  that  my  uncle  could  say  could  make  him  believe  that  preaching  was  not 
his  vocation  until  that  place  was  paid  for.  He  went  away  at  last,  seeming  some- 
what offended,  but  not  so  deeply  as  not  to  be  willing  to  take  dinner  with  us  a 
number  of  times  before  leaving  the  town.  A  year  or  two  afterward,  as  I  happened 
to  be  in  Hartwell,  I  asked  if  any  such  character  lived  there,  and  was  directed  to 
his  home.     He  appeared  glad  to  see  me,  and  told  me  of  his  fortunes. 

"  I  've  got  married,"  he  said,  "and  my  woman  is  in  the  back  part  washing.  I  've 
gi'n  up  preaching ;  it  kinder  seemed  as  ef  I  did  n't  hev'  no  call  no  longer.  I  could 
almost  take  care  of  myself  'thout  it,  anyway,  and  I  thought  ef  I  got  married  it 
was  a  pity  ef  my  woman  could  n't  help  a  little.  So  I  took  Sally,  and  we  are  gittin' 
along  fust-rate.     I  '11  bring  her  in  and  introduct  her  to  you." 

This  he  did,  and  as  I  looked  at  her  determined  countenance,  the  question  arose 
whether  Brother  Harriman  had  not  sacrificed  a  little  of  his  freedom  in  order  to 
escape  the  burden  of  supporting  himself;  but  as  I  looked  round  the  tidy  little 
cabin,  and  saw  the  smile  that  lighted  the  features  of  both,  my  query  was  answered 
in  the  negative. 

Kent  Knowlton. 


Crayon   Bleu. 


Only  a  few  books  are  on  the  table  this  month,  but  what  is  lacking  in  number  of  volumes 
is  more  than  made  up  by  the  richness  of  the  December  magazines. 

That  great  American  periodical,  The  Century,  is  going  to  outdo  its  own  unrivalled  record 
in  its  programme  for  1892,  and,  as  many  of  its  new  features  begin  with  the  November  num- 
ber, new  readers  should  commence  with  that  issue.  In  this  number  are  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  "  The  Naulahka,"  a  novel  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  the  famous  author  of  "  Plain  Tales 
from  the  Hills,"  written  in  collaboration  with  an  American  writer,  Wolcott  Balestier.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  from  a  "  booming  "  Colorado  town,  who  go 
to  India,  he  in  search  of  a  wonderful  jewelled  necklace  called  "  the  Naulahka  "  (from  which 
the  story  takes  its  name),  and  she  as  a  physician  to  women.  The  novel  describes  their 
remarkable  adventures  at  the  court  of  an  Indian  maharajah.  Besides  this,  The  Century  \i\\\ 
print  three  other  novels  during  the  year,  and  a  great  number  of  short  stories  by  the  best 
American  story-writers.  The  well  known  humorist,  Edgar  W.  Nye  ("  Bill  Nye"),  is  to  write 
a  series  of  amusing  sketches,  which  he  calls  his  "autobiographies,"  the  first  one  of  which, 
"  The  Autobiography  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,"  is  in  November.  This  number  also  con- 
tains a  valuable  and  suggestive  article  on  "The  Food-Supply  of  the  Future,"  which  every 
farmer  should  read,  to  be  followed  by  a  number  of  others  of  great  practical  value  to  farm- 
ers, treating  especially  of  the  relations  of  the  government  to  the  farmer,  what  it  is  doing 
and  what  it  should  do.  This  series  will  include  contributions  from  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  other  well  known  men  will  discuss  "  The  Farmer's  Discontent," 
"  Cooperation,"  etc.  A  celebrated  Spanish  writer  is  to  furnish  a  "  Life  of  Columbus," 
which  will  be  brilliantly  illustrated,  and  the  publishers  of  77/1?  Century  have  arranged  with 
the  managers  of  the  World's  Fair  to  print  articles  on  the  buildings,  etc.  One  of  the  nov- 
els to  appear  in  1892  is  "A  Story  of  New  York  Life,"  by  the  author  of  "The  Anglo- 
maniacs,"  and  the  magazine  will  contain  a  great  deal  about  the  metropolis  during  the 
year, — among  other  things,  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  "  The  Jews  in  New  York."  In 
November  is  an  illustrated  description  of  "The  Players'  Club,"  founded  by  Edwin  Booth, 
and  one  of  the  features  of  the  splendidly  illustrated  Christmas  (December)  number  is  an 
article  on  "  The  Bowery." 

Next  on  the  list  is  Scribner''s,  which  promises  for  next  year  an  exceedingly  attractive 
programme.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  give  in  a  brief  space  an  account  of  all  the  feat- 
ures in  preparation,  but  the  material  is  deficient  in  neither  importance  or  range  of  subject. 
It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  series  of  articles,  upon  a  scale  not  before  attempted,  giving  the 
results  of  special  study  and  work  among  the  poor  of  the  great  cities.  The  plan  will  include 
an  account  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  those  cities  (in  many  lands)  where  the  results  of 
research  will  be  helpful  for  purposes  of  comparison,  as  well  as  for  their  own  intrinsic  inter- 
est. While,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  articles  will  be  a  contribution  of  great 
importance,  the  treatment  will  be  thoroughly  popular,  and  the  elaborate  illustrations  will 
serve  to  make  the  presentation  of  the  subject  vivid  as  well  as  picturesque.     Another  series 
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of  special  importance  will  be  the  unpublished  reminiscences  and  letters  ^f  Washington 
Allston,  the  foremost  among  early  American  painters.  The  aim  of  another  series,  "  Im- 
portant Moments,"  is  to  describe  the  signal  occasions  when  some  decisive  event^took  place, 
or  when  some  great  experiment  was  first  shown  to  be  successful — such  moments  as  that  of 
the  first  use  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  the  first  use  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  the  first 
successful  experiment  with  ether,  the  night  of  the  Chicago  fire,  the  scene  at  the  moment  of 
the  vote  on  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  etc.  While,  in  the  early  spring  will  be 
begun  a  number  of  seasonable  articles,  among  them  being  "  Small  Country  Places,  How 
to  Lay  Out  and  Beautify  Them,"  by  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr. ;  "  Fishing  Lore  from  an  Angler's 
Note-Book,"  by  Dr.  Leroy  M.  Yale;  "  Mountain  Station  Life  in  New  Zealand,"  by  Sidney 
Dickinson;  "Racing  in  Australia,"  by  Sidney  Dickinson,  with  illustrations  by  Birge  Har- 
rison. The  December  number  of  Scribner's  contains,  among  other  interesting  papers,  a 
beautifully  illustrated  article  entitled  "  Afloat  on  the  Nile,"  by  E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfield, 
with  engravings  by  Peckwell,  Witte,  Klotz,  C.  I.  Butler,  State,  Varley,  Heard,  and  M.  J 
Whaley.  There  is  also  a  ringing  story,  "  A  Charge  for  France,"  by  John  Heard,  Jr. ; 
while,  in  "  A  Painter  of  Beautiful  Dreams,"  the  artists  have  once  more  lavished  some  of 
their  best  work  on  the  pages  of  the  magazine. 

The  Atlantic  sends  no  announcement  for  the  future,  but,  with  its  present  and  past  record, 
perhaps  none  is  needed.  The  table  of  contents  for  December  consists  of  "The  Chape- 
ron," part  second,  by  Henry  James;  "Joseph  Severn  and  his  Correspondents,"  by  William 
Sharp ;  "  London  and  Oxford,"  three  sonnets ;  "  A  Torch  Bearer,"  by  Harriet  Waters 
Preston  and  Louise  Dodge;  "The  Unreported  Incident," by  Harriet  Lewis  Bradley;  "The 
Transition  in  New  England  Theology,"  by  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen ;  "  The  Most  Ancient 
Shrine  in  Japan,"  by  Lafcadio  Hearn  ;  "The  Praises  of  War,"  by  Agnes  Repplier;  "The 
Modern  Art  of  Painting  in  France,"  by  Charles  H.  Moore;  "  Shakespeare's  Richard  III," 
by  James  Russell  Lowell;  "American  Characters  in  German  Novels,"  by  Lida  von 
Krockow;  "Recent  Dante  Literature,"  "Recent  Poetry,"  "  Mr.  James's  American  on  the 
London  Stage,"  "  Comment  on  New  Books,"  "  The  Contributors'  Club." 

Part  four  of  volume  five  of  the  very  excellent  series  of  papers  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  published  by  Putnam  &  Sons,  contains  "  Slavery  in  New  York  :  The  Status 
of  the  Slave  under  the  English  Colonial  Government,"  by  Edwin  Vernon  Morgan  ; 
"  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  by  Herman  V.  Ames ;  "  Con- 
gressional Demands  upon  the  Executive  for  Information,"  by  Edward  Campbell  Mason  ; 
"  A  Plea  for^  Reform  in  the  Study  of  English  Municipal  History,"  by  Charles  Gross ; 
"The  Yazoo  Land  Companies,"  by  Charles  H.  Haskins ;  "  The  Lost  Colony  of  Roanoke  : 
Its  Fate  and  Survival,"  by  Stephen  B.  Weeks. 

Andromaque — Bocher,  by  Racine.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  a  neat,  paper-covered  text-book,  intended  and  admirably  fitted  for  use  in  the 
class-room. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  publish  shortly  Racine's  Esther,  edited  by  Prof.  I.  H.  B.  Spiers, 
of  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia;  and  also  Herbarfs  Allgemeine Pddagogik y 
translated  by  Henry  M.  Felkin,  of  London,  and  edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Oscar 
Browning,  author  of  "  Educational  Theories." 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  also  announce  Business  Law,  by  Alonzo  P.  Weed;  and  Reading  and 
Speaking:  Familiar  talks  to  Young  Men  who  would  Speak  well  in  Public,  by  Brainard  Gard- 
ner Smith,  associate  professor  of  elocution  and  oratory,  Cornell  University. 


Exchanges. 


An  old  man  sits  dreaming  by  the  river-side.  The  ease  of  the  rustic  arm-chair,  the  curl- 
ing smoke  from  his  ancient  meerschaum,  the  gentle  breeze  turning  the  little  wavelets  at  his 
feet  into  harmonious  myriads  of  laughing  ripples,  the  lone  fisherman  drifting  slowly  down 
the  stream,  the  lowing  of  cattle  from  the  other  side,  the  rasping  call  of  the  crow  from  the 
distant  corn-field,  the  rumble  of  farmers'  wagons  far  down  the  road — all  these  are  condu- 
cive to  day-dreaming,  as  he  sits  in  the  shade  of  the  old  elm.  By  his  side  are  a  number  of 
books,  and  packages  of  letters  yellow  with  age.  He  is  renewing  his  youth  by  glancing 
again  over  the  reminiscences  of  the  past.  Among  the  others  is  a  book  worn  and  soiled, 
more  perhaps  by  knocking  about  than  by  actual  thumbing  of  the  pages.  It  is  a  bound 
volume  of  monthly  magazines.  As  he  picks  it  up  carelessly,  it  opens  at  the  page  entitled 
Exchanges,  and  his  eye  kindles  anew  as  he  remembers  with  what  trembling  and  hesitation 
he  took  up  the  editorial  pen  for  the  first  time  in  his  college  days.  By  a  reference  to  the 
page  before  him  he  could  easily  recall  the  character  of  some  of  the  magazines  at  that  time. 
The  Nassau  Lit.,  like  the  Yale,  could  almost  always  be  relied  upon  for  first-class  editions. 
Yet  he  had  been  disappointed  in  them  once  or  twice.  His  eye  falls  upon  the  title,  "  The 
Better  Man,"  which  appeared  as  the  prize  story  in  the  N^assau  Lit.  Ah !  now  he  remem- 
bers. "  The  best  story  he  had  ever  seen  in  a  college  publication."  That  was  the  way  he 
had  characterized  it.  He  remembered  reading  it  just  before  his  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and 
what  an  impression  it  had  made  on  him.  That  excellent  plot — the  scene  of  the  boys 
behind  the  fence,  the  widow's  breakfast-table,  the  circus,  the  house,  and  the  beautiful 
girl  in  possession  of  the  ruffians  ! — how  nicely  each  part  merged  into  the  other.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  lacking,  yet  a  whole  volume  of  story  was  compressed  within  the  few 
pages  which  comprised  it.  The  Harvard  Monthly,  too,  if  he  remembered  correctly,  had  a 
unique  treatise  on  the  different  phases  of  a  young  man's  life.  He  wondered  what  the 
author,  if  living,  could  write  now  on  the  subject  from  an  old  man's  stand-point.  He  must 
be  at  present  as  old  as  himself, — and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  young  man's 
"  social  stages  "  advanced  during  his  whole  lifetime ;  if  they  were  as  true  to  nature,  as 
apt  in  their  characterizations,  as  they  were  original  in  their  style  and  expression.  There, 
too,  was  a  criticism  on  the  Amherst  Lit.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  was  the  age  of  "The  Short  Story 
in  Literature,"  and  he  recalled  the  excellent  little  treatise  on  that  subject  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Amherst  magazine ; — and  that  last  question,  "  Will  men  always  want  short  sto- 
ries .'' "  and  the  answer,  "  Perhaps  not,  probably  not,  preferably  not."  He  knew  that  he 
had  fully  agreed  with  the  author  at  that  time,  but  had  little  suspected  how  soon  the 
prophecy  would  be  fulfilled.  Then,  too,  as  he  noticed  some  clippings,  he  recalled  what  an 
excellent  little  department  was  always  the  "  Brown  Verse  "  in  the  Brunoniaji.  What 
happy  hits  were  constantly  being  made  by  some  true  genius  of  the  quill. 

As  he  mused  thus,  he  fell  asleep.  The  gray  flowing  locks  dropped  soothingly  over 
the  aged  shoulder,  the  meerschaum  slipped  from  his  hand  and  fell  noiselessly  to  the 
ground.  He  was  dreaming.  Once  more  he  was  back  in  the  old  college  halls;  the 
young  blood  was  bounding  through  his  veins,  and  again  the  bright  prospects  of  life  were 
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before  him.  He  was  at  the  old  desk,  and  before  him  again  lay  the  copies  of  the  magazines 
he  had  perused  with  such  pleasure  and  profit :  The  Wellesley  Prelude,  which,  with  great 
success,  was  carrying  out  its  new  plan  of  having  a  literary  number  appear  monthly,  was 
the  first  to  meet  his  view.  New  measures  were  always  problematical,  and  some- 
what critical,  but,  were  it  not  for  lack  of  verse,  he  would  be  glad  to  award 
to  The  Prelude  the  honor  of  an  entirely  successful  literary  introduction.  "  As 
Mammy  Told  It "  was  such  a  bright  and  interesting  account  of  the  negro  charac- 
ter and  of  Southern  life,  while  "Shakespeare's  Children,"  and  "The  Essays  of 
Agnes  Repplier,"  bespoke  the  true  literary  spirit.  Her  sister's  publication,  The  Vas- 
sar  Miscellany,  was  there,  too,  but  with  no  need  of  such  an  innovation  as  The 
Prelude  started.  The  originality  of  the  plot  in  the  "  Chinese  Mandarin  "  was  refreshing, 
and  Vassar  was  not  behind  in  her  literary  estimate  of  "  Lowell's  Poetry."  He  dreamed 
that  he  picked  up  the  Brown  Magazine,  and  read  an  address  on  *'  The  Nature  and  Value 
of  Astronomical  Research."  To  be  sure,  he  was  far  too  alive  to  the  merits  of  the  article 
to  undervalue  it  as  an  address,  but  such  personal  allusions  as  were  found  throughout  its 
length  seemed  to  throw  it  out  of  the  strictly  literary  or  college-magazine  class  of  produc- 
tions. Too  bad  that  such  an  excellent  article  could  not  have  been  rendered  more  present- 
able in  such  a  place  by  judicious  omissions.  And  three  articles  by  professors,  in  one  num- 
ber !  This  did  not  well  accord  with  an  editorial  addressed  to  the  student-body  at  Brown 
only  a  short  time  before. 

The  old  man  awoke  with  a  start.  The  sun  was  just  setting  in  a  bank  of  gold-tinted 
clouds.  For  a  moment  it  broke  through  and  surrounded  the  aged  father  with  a  halo  of 
light;  his  gray  locks,  his  book,  and  his  meerschaum  which  he  had  again  lighted, 
were  tinged  with  gold ;  then  it  slowly  disappeared.  How  long  he  had  slept !  Yet 
it  was  a  pleasant  dream  he  had.  How  different  some  things  were  now.  College  lit- 
erature in  general  was  not  so  much  better,  some  phases  of  it  perhaps  not  so 
good,  but  what  changes  in  some  of  the  magazines !  The  Wellesley  Prelude  no 
longer  published  its  literary  number,  for  it  had  been  supplanted  by  one  of  the 
foremost  literary  college  monthlies  in  the  country,  and  was  now  devoting  itself 
to  its  true  sphere  of  college  news  and  notes.  Smith  college,  too,  had  imbibed  some 
of  the  literary  spirit,  and  the  quill,  guided  by  sweet  and  graceful  fingers,  was  rapidly  turn- 
ing forth  productions  well  worthy  of  the  fame  the  college  had  when  he  was  young.  The 
Williams  Lit.  too — "  Has  not  yet  arrived,"  the  editor  said  aloud,  as  he  sat  bolt  upright  in 
his  chair  and  rubbed  his  heavy  eyelids. 

The  last  of  the  fire  had  fallen  in  the  grate  with  a  crash ;  the  lamp,  with  the  oil  all  burned 
out,  was  smoking  more  than  the  meerschaum  he  had  just  been  dreaming  about.  Two 
o'clock  ?  Impossible  !  But  the  watch  is  a  strict  time-keeper ;  and  then,  too,  it  must  have 
taken  him  a  long  time  to  see  so  far  into  the  future,  revisit  the  present,  and  then  go  back 
again. 


AN   OLD    BOOK. 

Between  these  musty  covers,  worn  and  soiled, 

The  flower  of  a  life  lies  pressed  and  dried. 
An  eager  hand  upon  these  pages  toiled, 

A  swelling  heart  once  fathered  them  with  pride. 

Brown  Magazine. 
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THE   USURPATION   OF   POWER. 

When  first  I  took  her  out  to  ride, 
She  sat  contented  by  my  side, 
Admiring  forest,  hill,  or  grove. 
And  chatting  gaily  while  I  drove. 

A  year  went  by.     We  were  engaged, 
And  then  it  was  our  spooning  raged. 
We  took  to  lonely  drives  again, 
I  held  one  hand,  she  held  one  rein. 

Another  year,  and  we  were  wed ; 
Our  honey-moon  was  quickly  sped. 
And  now  one  ribbon  she  disdains, 
And  calmly  drives  with  both  the  reins. 


BY    DERIVATION. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  we  discover 
"  Lemman  "  is  the  word  for  lover. 
Perhaps  with  them  began  the  pleasing 
Modern  art  of  lemon  squeezing. 


Brunonian. 
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That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible^  we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor,  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem- 
brances of  happy  but  departed  days. 

The  seventeenth  annual  reunion  and  dinner  of  the  Chicago  Alumni  Association  was  held 
December  lo,  at  the  University  Club,  ii8  Dearborn  street. 

The  officers  of  this  association  are  as  follows :  President,  Addison  H.  Foster  '63 ;  vice- 
presidents,  John  C.  Webster  '64,  Emilius  C.  Dudley  '']'}^,  Frank  M.  Douglas  '84;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Wm.  H.  Gardiner  '76;  executive  committee,  Wm.  A.  Bartlett  '82,  Nelson 
A.  McLeary  '84,  Benj.  A.  Wertheimer  '76. 

There  are  known  to  be  eighty-four  Dartmouth  men  in  Chicago,  and  in  the  five  states, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  there  are,  as  far  as  known,  three  hundred 
and  ten.  Of  these,  sixty-three  are  lawyers  ;  thirty-five,  teachers  (including  three  college 
presidents  and  twelve  professors),  and  fifty-one  in  business  of  various  kinds. 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  various  class  secretaries  :  '39,  Sylvester 
Dana,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  '40,  Rev.  Leonard  Tenney,  Waterbury,  Vt. ;  '46,  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Aiken,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  '48,  Geo.  W.  Patterson,  Westfield,  N.  Y. ;  '50,  Dr.  John  Ordronaux, 
45  William  street.  New  York  city;  '51,  Luther  E.  Shepherd,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  '52,  Dr.  Carl- 
ton P.  Frost,  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  '53,  Rev.  Moses  T.  Runnels,  Charlestown,  N.  H.;  '54,  Gen. 
Reuben  D.  Mussey,  470  Louisiana  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  '55,  Dr.  Edward  P.  Scales^, 
Newton,  Mass. ;  '56,  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Prescott,  Epping,  N.  H.  ;  '57,  Gen.  Charles  A. 
Carlton,  202  Broadway,  New  York  city;  '58,  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Gerould,  Hollis,  N.  H. ;  '59, 
Albert  C.  Perkins,  31  Lefferts  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  '61,  Geo.  A.  Marden,  Lowell,  Mass. ; 
'62,  Horace  C.  Cummings,  1416  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  '63,  Dr.  Addison  H. 
Foster,  779  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. ;  '64,  Dr.  John  C.  Webster,  820  W.  Jackson  St., 
Chicago,  111. ;  '65,  Rev.  Henry  J.  Cushman,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  '66,  Chester  W.  Merrill, 
Cincinnati,  O. ;  ""(y],  Prof.  Horace  Goodhue,  Jr.,  Northfield,  Minn.;  '68,  Prof.  Charles  F. 
Emerson,  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  '69,  Prof.  Charles  P.  Chase,  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  '70,  Thomas  H. 
Wakefield,  82  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  '71,  Edward  C.  Burbeck,  Lawrence,  Mass. ; 
'72,  Prof.  Albert  E.  Frost,  311  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  '-Ji,  Rev.  S.  Winchester  Adriance, 
Winchester,  Mass. ;  '74,  Prof.  Clarence  W.  Scott,  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  '75,  Henry  W.  Stevens, 
Concord,  N.  H. ;  '76,  Wm.  H.  Gardner,  227  S.Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  '77,  John  M. 
Comstock,  Chelsea,  Vt. ;  '78,  John  P.  George,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  '79,  Charles  D.  Edgerton, 
Northfield,  Vt. ;  '80,  Arthur  L.  Spring,  17  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  '81,  Rev.  Myron  W. 
Adams,  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  '82,  Arthur  F.  Rice,  City  Hospital,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  '84,  Prof.  Geo.  D.  Lord,  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  '85,  Jay  M.  Hurlburt,  Chicago  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Chicago,  111.;  '86,  Arthur  H.  Chase,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  '87,  Henry  O.  Aiken, 
Hill  School,  Pottsville,  Pa. ;  '88,  William  B.  Forbush,  Wautagh,  L.  I. ;  '89,  Irving  E.  San- 
born, Springfield,  Mass. ;  '90,  Charles  A.  Perkins,  31  Lefferts  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
'91,  Frank  A.  Rowe,  Winchester,  Mass. 
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'34.  A  recent  election  makes  ex-Governor  Moody  Currier  '34,  John  J.  Bell  hon.  '64, 
and  Walter  M.  Parker  '71,  trustees  of  the  Concord  &  Portsmouth  Railroad. 

'43.  Lyman  D.  Stevens  is  president  of  the  Merrimack  County  Savings  Bank,  in  Con- 
cord. 

'43.  John  Badger  Clarke,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  died  last  month  of  rheumatism  of 
the  heart,  aged  71  years.  He  was  born  in  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  was  a  son  of  Greenleaf  and 
Julia  Clarke,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  with  high  honors  in  1843.  ^^  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848,  and  practised  in  Manchester,  where  he  took  charge  of 
the  editorial  work  of  the  Daily  Mirror.  In  1852  he  purchased  the  paper,  continuing  as  its 
proprietor  until  his  death.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  College  of  Agriculture,  was 
Trustee  of  the  Merrimack  River  Savings  Bank,  Lieut.  Col.  of  the  Amoskeag  Veterans,  and 
was  elected  state  printer  nine  times. 

He  always  manifested  great  interest  in  education.  For  two  years  he  gave  the  Manches- 
ter high  school  $40  a  year  in  prizes  for  public  speaking. 

\\\  1874  he  offered  $100  a  year  for  five  years  to  Dartmouth  college  for  the  same  object. 
In  1882  he  offered  to  add  $20  to  the  original  $40  for  the  Manchester  high  and  grammar 
schools,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  divided.  The  result  of  this  offer  has  been  great 
interest  and  improvement  in  reading  and  speaking  in  the  public  schools.  A  permanent 
fund  of  $1,500  has  accrued  from  exhibitions,  so  that  now  a  perpetual  income  for  the  Clarke 
prizes  is  secured. 

In  1872,  Mr.  Clarke  visited  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  to  abstain  from  business 
cares.  He  possessed  a  national  reputation  as  a  horseman,  his  paper  conducting  impor- 
tant horse  departments.  No  man  in  New  Hampshire  has  owned  so  many  valuable  horses. 
When  the  New  England  Association  of  Trotting  Horse  Breeders  was  formed  he  became 
vice-president. 

He  had  contributed  liberally  to  all  measures  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
city,  and  there  is  hardly  any  public  work  in  Manchester  that  does  not  owe  something  to 
his  influence  or  pecuniary  aid. 

He  was  one  of  the  best  known  journalists  in  New  Hampshire,  a  vigorous  writer  and 
outspoken  in  his  opinion.s  He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  sons, — Col.  Arthur  E.,  a  member  of 
Gov.  Tuttle's  staff,  and  William  C,  both  of  Manchester. 

'45.  Hon.  B.  D.  Harris  of  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  delivered  an  oration  at  the  celebration 
of  the  opening  of  the  Wilmington  and  Hoosac  Tunnel  Railroad  at  Brattleboro', 
November  5. 

'48.  Hon.  James  W.  Patterson,  state  superintendent  of  schools,  spoke  before  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  in  Concord,  November  13,  upon  the  matter  of  representing  the 
state  school  work  at  the  Chicago  exposition.  On  the  same  occasion,  Andrew  W.  Edson 
'78,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Recitation." 
J.  G.  Edgerly  '67,  superintendent  of  schools,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  read  a  paper  upon  "  In- 
dividuality," and  Dana  P.  Dame  '80,  of  Littleton,  upon  "  High  School  Work  Outside  the 
Cities." 

'49.  Charles  Doe,  chief-justice  of  New  Hampshire,  has  earned  much  praise  from  the 
public  for  the  efficient  manner  with  which  he  handled  the  Almy  trial,  and  its  promptness 
is  considered  an  honor  to  the  state.  It  is  stated  that  he  intends  to  resign  ne.xt  year  on 
account  of  impaired  health. 
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'51.  Among  the  famous  alumni,  whose  names  from  time  to  time  appear  in  these 
pages,  few  have  a  greater  claim  upon  public  attention  than  Hon.  Redfield  Proctor.  From 
the  columns  of  the  Boston  Journal  we  borrow  the  following  sketch  of  his  life,  contained 
in  an  article  on  his  succession  of  Mr.  Edmunds  as  U.  S.  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Hon.  Redfield  Proctor,  who  has  continued  well  his  former  excellent  reputation  as  a 
public  officer  by  his  ability  in  the  Secretaryship  of  War,  will  succeed  Mr.  Edmunds.  As  a 
soldier,  as  well  as  a  civilian,  his  life  has  been  interesting.  He  is  a  native  of  Vermont, 
being  born  in  Proctorsville  June  i,  1831.  The  American  branch  of  the  Proctor  family  set- 
tled in  Concord,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1645.  Gov.  Proctor's  grandfather  served  as  a  captain 
in  Gen.  Washington's  army  through  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  removed  to  Vermont  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  founded  the  village  of  Proctorsville.  Jabez,  his  son,  and  the 
father  of  the  ex-governor,  was  a  manufacturer,  and  held  several  state  offices. 

Redfield  Proctor  received  an  excellent  preparatory  education,  and  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  college  in  1851,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  this  institution.  He  sub- 
sequently entered  the  Albany  Law  School  in  New  York,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in 
1859.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Albany  county  bar  that  year.  During  a  portion  of  the 
years  i860  and  1861  the  young  lawyer  practised  professionally  in  the  office  of  his  cousin. 
Judge  Isaac  F.  Redfield,  at  Boston.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  Redfield 
Proctor  gave  up  his  chosen  vocation  to  offer  his  services  to  his  country.  He  enlisted  in 
June,  1861,  in  the  Third  Vermont  Volunteers,  and  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant  and 
quartermaster.  The  following  month  the  young  lieutenant  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  William  F.  ("  Baldy  ")  Smith,  and  in  October  was  promoted  and  transferred  to  the 
Fifth  Vermont,  of  which  he  was  commissioned  as  major.  In  October,  1862,  Major  Proc- 
tor was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  Fifteenth  Vermont. 

After  being  mustered  out  of  the  service,  he  returned  to  Vermont  and  entered  into  a  law 
partnership  with  Colonel,  now  Judge,  Wheelock  G.  Veazie.  Seeing  an  opportunity  to 
better  his  material  interests.  Col.  Proctor,  in  1869,  accepted  an  offer  to  become  manager  of 
the  Sutherland  Falls  Marble  Company,  then  in  the  town  of  Rutland.  The  marble  industry 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  the  business  of  the  Sutherland  Falls  Company  was  particularly 
dull.  Under  the  supervision  of  Col.  Proctor  business  rapidly  increased,  and  prosperity 
crowned  the  enterprise.  Col.  Proctor  invested  largely  in  the  concern,  and  added  exten- 
sively to  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  thereby  increasing  the  production  of  the  quarries  and 
mills  at  Sutherland  Falls.  During  the  ten  years  from  1870  to  1880,  Sutherland  Falls 
marble  became  known  throughout  America  for  its  superior  quality.  In  1880  the  company 
was  amalgamated  with  the  Rutland  Marble  Company,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  Ver- 
mont Marble  Company,  of  which  Redfield  Proctor  was  made  president.  This  is  the  largest 
marble  concern  in  the  world,  and  the  annual  product  of  the  quarries  owned  by  the 
company  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  marble  company  in  Europe  or  America. 

The  Vermnot  Marble  Company  operate  164  gangs  of  saws,  and  employ  more  than  1,200 
men.  The  legislature  in  1886  set  off  that  portion  of  the  town  of  Rutland  containing  the 
Sutherland  Falls  marble  property  and  created  the  new  town  of  Proctor,  in  honor  of 
ex-Gov.  Proctor.  The  public  official  career  of  Redfield  Proctor  began  in  1866  as  a  select- 
man. The  following  year  he  was  elected  town  representative,  and  was  re-elect<id  in  1868. 
In  1874  he  was  made  senator  from  Rutland  county,  and  was  further  honored  by  being 
chosen  president /;'(?  tern,  of  the  Vermont  senate. 

He  w^as  nominated  lieutenant-governor  by  the  Republican  State  Convention  in  1876, 
and  presided  over  the  senate  that  year  in  an  able  and  dignified  manner.     In  1878,  Lieuten- 
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ant-Governor  Proctor  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  governor,  being  elected  to  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  state  by  a  plurality  of  over  20,000  votes. 

His  administration  was  characterized  by  a  number  of  important  recommendations,  which 
were  embodied  in  legislative  enactments.  Gov.  Proctor  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
executive  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  and  the  good  of  the  state. 

Gov.  Proctor  was  a  delegate-at-large  from  Vermont  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion in  1884.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Republican  State  League,  upon  its  organ- 
ization in  February,  1888.  Gov.  Proctor  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Vermont  delegation 
to  the  Chicago  Convention  in  1888,  and  cast  the  eight  votes  of  the  state  solidly  for  Gen. 
Benjamin  Harrison  for  president  on  every  ballot.  He  represented  the  new  town  of 
Proctor  in  the  legislature  in  1888,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  legislature,  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  both  houses,  passed  a  resolution  indorsing  Gov. 
Proctor  for  a  cabinet  position,  and  that  position  was  given  him  by  President  Harrison. 

'53.  Levi  Robinson,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  is  a  member  of  the  Iowa  State  Historical 
Society.  Directly  after  graduating  Mr.  Robinson  was  elected  principal  of  the  Cleveland 
{Ohio)  high  school,  but  graduated  from  the  Albany  Law  School  in  1855.  For  three  years 
he  was  city  attorney  of  Iowa  City,  and  prosecuting  attorney  for  Johnson  county.  During 
several  years  he  was  deputy  collector  of  United  States  Internal  Revenues.  Commencing 
with  1870,  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Iowa  State 
University.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Pi  Chapter  of  the  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  Fraternity. 

'53.     Rev.  Moses  T.  Runnels  has  resigned  his  pastorate  at  Charlestown. 

'54  C.  S.  S.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Concord  &  Montreal  Railroad,  Hon. 
Benjamin  A.  Kimball  was  reelected  a  director  and  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

'54.     Daniel  Hall,  of  Dover,  is  again  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  State  Soldiers'  Home. 

'54.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Hazen,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  is  expected  to  deliver  the  annual  address 
before  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  at  Concord  next  June. 

'56  non  grad.  One  of  the  strong  journalists  of  the  Lake  states  is  Washington 
Irving  Howard,  editor  and  manager  of  the  Rochester,  Indiana,  Tribune.  Leaving  college 
in  the  Sophomore  year,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854,  and  commenced  practising  in 
Steuben,  where  he  was  made  county  treasurer  a  few  years  later.  He  has  three  times 
served  as  state  senator,  but  since  1888  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  journalism. 

'56.  The  class  of  '56  held  its  reunion  at  the  Wheelock  on  the  evening  of  June  24,  with 
fourteen  members  present.  All  of  these  are  well  known  men,  who  reflect  great  honor  upon 
the  college.  Many  letters  from  absent  members  were  read.  Those  present  were  Rev. 
Franklin  D.  Ayer,  D.  D.,  of  Concord;  Hon.  Caleb  Blodgett,  LL.  D.,  of  Boston,  judge  of 
the  supreme  court ;  Prof.  Isaac  Bridgman,  Ph.  D.,  of  Northampton,  Mass. ;  Prof.  Leverett 
M.  Chase,  Master  of  the  Dudley  School  for  Boys,  Boston  ;  Hon.  A.  B.  Coffin  of  Win- 
chester, chairman  of  the  gas  and  electric  light  commission  of  Massachusetts ;  Hon.  Sul- 
livan M.  Cutcheon,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  ex-speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  for  that 
state  and  ex-district  attorney;  Hon.  C.  J.  Gleason,  of  Montpelier,  Vt. ;  Hon. -William  H. 
Haile,  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts;  William  E.  Jewell,  Esq.,  attorney  at  law, 
Boston  ;  Rev.  William  R.  Joyslin,  Barnstable,  Mass.;  Hon.  Henry  L.  Parker,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  ex-senator  of  that  state;  Hon.  William  L.  Peabody,  of  New  York;  ex-Governor  B. 
Y.  Prescott,  Epping;  Col.  Edward  Woods,  attorney  at  law,  Bath. 
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'56.  Ex-Governor  B.  F.  Prescott,  of  Epping,  was  seriously  injured  by  an  accident  on  his 
farm  a  few  weeks  ago. 

'59.  Ainsworth  E.  Blount  is  Professor  of  Botany  and  Experimental  Agriculture  in  the 
Colorado  State  Agricultural  College.  His  work  there  is  attracting  some  flattering  atten- 
tion in  scientific  circles. 

'60.  One  of  the  foremost  educators  of  New  England  is  Prof.  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft, 
Ph.  D.,  principal  of  Phillips  academy,  Andover.  From  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  the  past  summer,  we  select  the 
following :  "  The  work  of  the  secondary  school  must  be  prescribed  and  conditioned  by 
that  done  in  the  schools  below  and  above.  It  may  be  very  good,  or  very  bad,  in  itself. 
It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  secondary  school,  what  it  is,  does,  and  needs,  without 
constant  consideration  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  colleges.  The  grades  of  our 
schools  are  linked  together  by  a  common  bond,  each  a  factor  in  a  distinctive  discipline, 
a  liberal  education.  It  is  the  same  human  understanding  that  is  educated  by  all.  Never 
has  there  been  so  much  beneficial  discussion  of  educational  needs  and  problems  as  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  movement  began  at  the  top,  with  university 
extensions  and  reform,  and  is  working  its  way  downward,  touching  the  secondary  schools 
but  lightly.  The  secondary  school  teacher  must  individualize  his  school  as  in  no  other 
branch  of  the  profession.  The  private  day  school,  the  public  high  school,  and  the 
academy,  will  do  work  which  is  distinctly  not  in  the  line  of  the  elementary  school  nor 
of  the  college.  The  studies  which  fall  within  the  province  of  these  schools  are  most 
uncertain,  differing  with  every  school  and  the  requirements  of  every  college.  The 
lower  boundary  is  already  partially  agreed  upon.  The  colleges  are  showing  signs  of 
a  desire  to  harmonize  their  work,  and  are  becoming  cooperative.  The  scientific,  tech- 
nical schools  are  still  doing  what  is  right  in  their  own  eyes.  The  colleges  have  gradually 
added  to  their  demands,  and  the  secondary  schools  have  proved  their  willingness  and 
ability  to  accept  the  added  work.  There  is  no  natural  limit  which  shows  what  belongs 
to  the  one  branch,  and  what  to  the  other.  The  liberal  education  requires  that  there 
be  certain  definite  work  assigned,  to  be  pursued  with  a  definite,  scholarly  aim,  after 
a  sound  pedagogical  method,  and  according  to  a  recognized  standard  of  proficiency. 
Every  subject  may  be  pursued  in  the  elementary  school,  or  in  the  special  investigation 
of  a  university.  The  value  of  the  studies  varies  greatly  in  human  interest  and  worth. 
The  problem  is,  to  select  ccurses  which  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  soon  to 
plunge  into  active  life  or  to  continue  in  the  college  and  university.  It  is  important  to 
multiply  the  number  of  highly  educated  and  widely  educated  men  in  America.  The 
high  standard  now  existing  in  the  country  regions  and  sparsely  settled  districts  must 
be  upheld.  We  must  constantly  keep  before  our  boys  and  girls  the  possibilities  of 
the  best  education  obtainable.  The  liberal  education  keeps  open  the  doors  of  all 
branches  of  study  for  future  pursuit,  and  supplies  the  best  equipment  for  special 
work.  The  decision  as  to  the  line  of  study  to  be  followed  must  be  postponed  as  long 
as  possible  in  the  secondary  school.  The  end,  the  requirements  of  the  higher  insti- 
tutions, must  be  unified  as  far  as  possible.  The  elementary  requirements  must  be 
increased,  and  the  advanced  ones  decreased  in  proportion.  The  subjects  set  for  admis- 
sion by  colleges  should  include  those  subjects  pursued  by  the  schools  which  do  not 
send  pupils  as  a  regular  thing  to  the  higher  institutions.  These  are  not,  cannot  be, 
solutions,  but  they  would  help  largely  in  simplifying  the  problem,  and  in  increasing 
the   number  of  those  who  aspire  to   and  gain  the  truly  liberal  education.     All  subjects 
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may  conduce  to  the  great  end,  the  love  of  truth  and  the  passionate  love  of  the  search 
for  truth ;  the  habit  of  industry,  the  open  naind,  the  love  of  order  and  duty,  the  satis- 
faction of  personal  worth,  the  appreciation  of  art,  literature,  nature." 

'60.  Ira  G.  Hoitt  is  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Union  and  Pacific 
States  Advertising  Bureau.  This  organization  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  public 
advertising  movement,  now  so  generally  used  throughout  the  West.  He  has  a  large 
general  publishing  business  in  addition  to  these  duties.  After  graduating  from  Dart- 
mouth, he  was  for  two  years  principal  of  the  Holliston  (Mass.)  high  school,  then 
for  some  years  associate  principal  of  the  Boston  high  school,  and  during  i864-'68 
principal  of  Lincoln  school,  San  Francisco.  In  1881  he  edited  and  published  "Com- 
merce and  Industries  of  the  Pacific  Coast."  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
California  Legislative  Assembly,  and  in  1883  he  became  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Guide;  an  annual.     His  address  is  907  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco. 

'60.  Albert  S.  Bickmore  is  curator  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  m  New  York, 
and  is  also  employed  by  the  state  to  lecture  every  week  to  the  teachers  of  the  city, 
as  a  practical  application  of  the  university  extension  movement. 

'63.  Hon.  Charles  A.  Pillsbury  and  family,  of  Minneapolis,  have  recently  visited  friends 
in  Goffstown. 

^6y  It  is  largely  through  the  influence  of  Charles  W.  Spalding,  one  of  the  newly 
elected  trustees,  that  an  energetic  movement  is  in  progress  to  put  baths  and  other  needed 
improvements  in  the  gymnasium,  and  to  purchase  a  new  athletic  field. 

'64.  J.  H.  Albin,  of  Concord,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Railroad. 

'64.  William  T.  Gage,  formerly  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  University  of 
Kansas,  is  now  managing  a  large  insurance  business  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

'65.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Concord  &  Montreal 
Railroad,  Hon.  Frederick  Smyth  hon.  '65  was  chosen  president,  Benjamin  A.  Kimball 
'54  C.  S.  S.  vice-president,  Frank  S.  Streeter  '74  a  member  of  the  executive  committee, 
and  Walter  M.  Parker  '71,  of  the  committee  on  finance. 

'67.  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  of  Peoria,  111.,  has  made  important  additions  to  his  grain 
depots,  and  does  a  large  business  in  wheat  and  corn. 

'71.  Alvin  Burleigh,  of  Plymouth, '71,  and  Channing  Folsom,  of  Dover,  '85  hon.,  have 
been  appointed  trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School. 

'72.  William  Jarvis,  M.  D.,  of  Claremont,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  state 
committee  to  the  World's  Columbian  dental  meeting   at  Chicago  in  1893. 

'72.  Hon.  George  Fred  Williams  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  Democratic 
speakers  of  the  past  fall  campaign  in  Massachusetts. 

'73.  Prof.  Charles  F.  Bradley,  professor  of  New  Testament  Exegetics  in  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  Hlinois,  has  just  returned,  with  his  wife,  from  a  year's 
study  abroad.     An  enthusiastic  rece.ption  was  given  them  on  their  arrival  at  Evanston. 

'73.  Francis  E.  Clark,  founder  of  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
attended  the  district  convention  of  that  organization  in  I  lanover,  December  2. 
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^•jT^.  Clinton  B.  Evans  is  the  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  While  in 
college  Mr.  Evans  secured  both  the  Lockwood  English  Composition  and  Lockwood 
Oratorical  prizes.  Soon  after  graduating  he  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Republican,  and  then  successively  worked  on  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Bradstreet's 
Banker^s  Magazine,  Boston  Herald,  and  New  York  Post  and  Graphic,  till  recalled  to 
handle  the  finances  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

'74.  Frank  S.  Streeter,  of  Concord,  was  reappointed  clerk  of  the  Concord  &  Montreal 
Railroad  Corporation  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  that  body. 

'74  hon.  Charles  H.  Burns  is  president  of  the  Wilton,  N.  H.,  Village  Improvement 
Association. 

'75  hon.  Person  C.  Cheney  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  New 
Industries  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Board  of  Trade. 

'77  C.  S.  S.  George  F.  Canis  has  severed  his  connection  with  New  York  journalism, 
and  is  now  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Saratoga  Siin,  Saratoga,  Wyoming. 

^1"].  Ira  A.  Chase,  of  Bristol,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Pomeroy  &  Libby,  invest- 
ment bankers.     He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Minot-Sleeper  library  in  that  place. 

^']1.  At  the  Vermont  Teachers'  Association,  holden  in  Montpelier  last  month,  Alfred 
PI.  Campbell  ^']'],  of  Johnson,  was  made  a  member  of  the  committee  to  investigate 
the  Huntington  fund;  Ozias  D.  Mathewson  '90,  of  Barre,  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Constitution;  James  C.  Simpson  '87,  of  Bellows  Falls,  was  chosen  a 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Prof.  Joseph  A.  De  Boer  '84  gave  the  address  of 
welcome,  and  made  a  valuable  address  on  methods  of  teaching,  making  many  striking 
illustrations  from  his  own  experience.  Principal  Charles  H.  Morrill  '88,  of  Bakersfield, 
was  present  and  took  part  in  the  discussions. 

'80.  Melrose,  Mass.,  Republicans  reelected  Speaker  William  E.  Barrett  by  a  majority 
largely  exceeding  that  of  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  energetic  campaign  carried  on 
against  him. 

'81.  In  the  souvenir  Monitor,  recently  published  by  the  Republican  Press  Association 
of  Concord,  is  a  very  flattering  sketch  of  L.  J.  Rundlett,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
that  city. 

'82  hon.  The  Merrimack  Valley  Unitarian  Club  has  been  organized,  with  Hon.  George 
B.  Chandler,  of  Manchester,  as  president. 

'84  hon.  Gen.  E.  J.  Ormsbee  has  been  appomted  land  commissioner  in  Samoa,  vice 
Henry  C.  Ide  '66,  lately  resigned. 

'84.  Everett  C.  Willard,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Stanford,  Conn.,  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

'85  C.  S.  S.  Otis  E.  Hovey,  of  Chicago,  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  N.  Owen, 
of  La  Fayette,  in  Chicago,  September  15.  At  home  after  October  i,  in  512  North 
avenue,  Chicago. 

'85.  Herbert  D.  Foster,  A.  M.,  is  pursuing  a  post-graduate  classical  course  in  Harvard. 
Address,  23  Hilton  St.,  Cambridge.  W.  S.  Ross  '87  is  in  the  same  course.  Address,  471 
Columbus  avenue,  Boston. 
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'86.     Dr.   Thomas  J.   Harris,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  has,  after  some  months'  study 
in  Germany,  settled  in  New  York  city,  where  he  is  receiving  a  good  practice. 

'87.     Charles  W.  Bickford  is  principal   of  the  Franklin  grammar  school,  Manchester, 
with  a  salary  of  $1,500. 

'87.     Charles  H.  Corwin,   of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  was  married  in  Hubbardston,  Mass., 
Sept.  16,  to  Miss  Gertrude  A.  Uikeman,  of  Hubbardston. 

'87.     James    C.  Simpson,  of  Bellows    Falls,    Vt.,    is   on   the    Executive    Committee   of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

'88,     Robert   N.    Fairbanks,    New   York   agent    for   the    Fairbanks    Scale    Company, 
was  recently  in  Hanover,  as  the  guest  of  his  brother.  Prof.  Arthur  Fairbanks  '86. 

'90.     Eben  Williams  is  principal  of  the  Sawin  academy,  Sherborn,  Mass. 

'91  C.  S.  D.     Charles  S.  Little  is  in  the  city  engineer's  office,  Manchester. 
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October  28.  Prof.  H.  E.  Parker's  resignation  is  accepted.  Speakers  in  the  old  chapel  are 
H.  E.  Coombs,  Vermont,  on  "Oliver  Cromwell";  Barron  Shirley,  New  Hampshire,  on 
"Alfred  Tennyson."  Annual  initiation  of  the  Kappa  Kappa  Kappa  fraternity.  Toast- 
master,  J.  S.  Brown,  New  Hampshire. 

— 30.  Annual  initiation  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity.  Toast-master,  L.  E.  Pattridge, 
Vermont. 

— 31.  First  two  inter-collegiate  foot-ball  games  played:  Williams  60,  Stevens  o,  at 
Williamstown  ;  Amherst,  24,  Technology  14,  at  Boston. 

November  3.  The  foot-ball  team  starts  for  New  York. 

—4.  Dartmouth  wins  in  foot-ball  against  Stevens,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Score :  32  to  12. 
This  is  the  third  inter-collegiate  game. 

— 5.  Annual  initiation  of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity.  Toast-master,  C,  L.  Weeks, 
Massachusetts. 

— 5.  Speakers  in  old  chapel  exercises, — H.  C.  Allen,  Vermont,  subject,  "  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann,"  and  J.  G.  Miller,  New  Hampshire,  subject,  "  Russia." 

— 6.  Dr.  MacArthur  lectures  on  "  Russi-a,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Czar."  This  is  the  second 
lecture  of  the  course. 

— 7.  Amherst  plays  Dartmouth  in  foot-ball,  at  Hanover.  The  score  resultes  in  a  tie, 
14  to  14.  This  is  the  fourth  inter-collegiate  game.  Williams  wins  against  Technology,  at 
Williamstown.     Score  :  30  to  o.     This  is  the  fifth  inter-collegiate  game. 

— 8.  Ex-Senator  J.  W.  Patterson  speaks  in  the  college  church  in  the  evening  on  "The 
International  Council  of  the  Congregationalist  Churches,"  held  at  London  lasfsummer,  to 
which  he  was  a  delegate. 

— 9.  Meeting  of  the  Class  of  '93  :  Report  of  the  ALgis  board,  signing  of  the  constitution, 
and  reading  of  the  sophomore  history.  F.  W.  Lakeman,  New  Hampshire,  resigns  as  cap- 
tain of  the  foot-ball  team,  and  E.  K.  Hall,  Vermont,  is  elected  in  his  place. 

— II.  The  funeral  services  of  Erskine  Mason,  Connecticut,  N.  H.  C.  A.  M.  A.,  '93,  held 
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in  the  college  chapel.  Remarks  made  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Scott.  The  fellow-students  of  the 
deceased,  in  the  New  Hampshire  college,  attended  in  a  body. 

— II.  Speakers  in  old  chapel  exercises, — D.  C.  Bliss,  Vermont, subject,  "The  Choice  of 
Fiction";    W.  V.  McDuffee,  Vermont,  subject,  "  The  New  South," 

— 14.  Williams  wins  from  Dartmouth,  at  Hanover.     Score  :  14  to  6. 

— 15.  Rev.  Mr.  Hume,  missionary  to  Bombay  for  sixteen  years,  speaks  in  the  college 
church  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Bishop  Huntington,  father  of  the  present  rector, 
speaks  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  the  evening. 

— 18.  Speakers  in  the  old  chapel  are, — E.  C.  Potter,  Massachusetts,  subject,  "  Italian 
Unification  "  ;  and  M.  P.  Thompson,  Massachusetts,  subject,  "  Chatterton." 

— 20.  Dartmouth  defeats  Technology,  at  Boston.     Score  :  8  to  6.  Williams  and  Amherst 
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play  a  tie  game,  at  Amherst.  Score :  o  to  o.  These  are  the  sixth  and  seventh  inter-col- 
legiate games,  and  assure  Williams  the  championship. 

— 25.  Most  of  the  students  go  home  for  Thanksgiving  dinners. 

— 26.  A  scrub  foot-ball  team  defeats  the  Woodstock  (Vt.)  team.  Score:  32  to  12.  On 
the  campus  "  The  Muckers  "  defeat  "  The  Never-sweats."    Score  :  8  to  o. 

— 27.  Prof.  R.  B.  Richardson  delivers  a  lecture,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lit.,  on 
"  Eretrian  Excavations  of  the  American  School  at  Athens." 


Watches,  Jewelry,  Clocks 


miiiijuim  111  luj 


GOLD  AND  FOaNTAlN  PENS, 

(^UTLGI^Y,  Ba$G-BALL    SOD   TGnniS   SUPPLIG?, 

and  other  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 


y////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////# 


FINE  WiTgflES  PROMPTLY  REPAIRED  AND  WARRANTED. 


TtnitmnnnNNtunnitnutntiinntiniitumtnttnnniNiiiHttm 


We  are  Special  Agents  for 

of  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
SPORTING  GOODS  TRADE. 


^''^'^Si,^^ 
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.,^„,       W-     SINCLAIR  &  MANN, 

^•--  -^  PROPRIETORS. 
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College 
Songs 


STUDIO  : 


Main  and  School  Streets, 


CONCOUB,  N.  H. 


Over  200,000  sold.  It  contains 
91  songs— all  of  the  old  favor- 
ites, as  well  as  the  new  ones  of 
this  year  :—"  Drum-Major  of 
Schneider's  Band,"  "  Eton 
Boating  Song,"  "Don't  For- 
get Dar's  aWeddin'To-Night," 
"Old  Man  Moses,"  "Sunday- 
School  Scholar,"  "  Piper  Heid- 
sick,"  "  Dude  who  could  n't 
Dance,"  "Good-by  My  Little 
Lady,"  "  Brahm's  Lullaby  and 
Good-night."    Paper,  50  cts. 


TT^,-,.^^^-;+,^        Contains  songs  of  the  older 
university    colleges— Harvard,  Yale,  Co- 
lumbia,   Princeton,     Brown, 
Songs    Dartmouth,    Williams,     Bow- 
doin.     Union,    and     Rutgers. 
Cloth,  $2.50 


American 
College 
Song-Book 


College 
Songs  for 
Guitar 


Fifty  leading  colleges  were 
each  invited  to  contribute  four 
of  their  best  songs,  original  as 
far  as  possible ;  the  result  is  the 
superb  collection  here  offered. 
The  compilation  comprises 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 

s ongs . C loth ,  $2 . 

^el^oicestof coflege  songs 
and  ballads  arranged  in  a 
brilliant  manner  for  the  guitar. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 


College 
Songs  for 
Banjo 


A  new  an^^pIen^^colTe^ 
tion  of  over  80  choicest  college 
songs,  carefully  arranged  for 
voice,  with  banjo  accompani- 
ment.    Paper,  $1.    Cloth,  $1.50. 


Students'     I     Moses  King  Collection.    Pa- 
SongS  I  per,  50  cts. 
Pianos  of  all  grades  rented  or  sold  on  instal- 
ments.   For  Banjos,  Guitars,  and  Mandolins, 
write  to  John  C.  Haynes  &  Co.,  Boston. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY, 
453-463  Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Opposite  Depot. 


Open  day  and  night. 


Williamson  House, 

LEBANON,  N.  H. 

(By  C.   A.   WILLIAMSOJ^. 

pirst  (51a$$  liu(^ry 

a9d  l7ael(  Stable. 


PORTER  TO  ALL  TRAINS. 

STEAM  HEAT,  ELECTRIC  BELLS, 

GAS. 

Baggage  transferred  to  and  from  trains  free  of 
charge  to  guests. 


GEO.  W.  RAND, 


-DEALER  IN- 


GORIIIOE    POLES,    DKAPEET    CURTAIITS, 
PICTURE  FRAMES,  etc. 


5^nri\iture  ]fiepf\ireci  and  ^^n^is^eci. 


fi®.  All  kinds  of  Job  Work  connected  with 

Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 

notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Base-Ball,  Foot-Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Gymnasium, 
and  General  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Barney  &  Berry's  Skates. 

Winslow's  Popular  Ice  Skates. 

Raymond's  Extension  Skates. 

MARKS'  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR 

Makes  a  magnificent  and  appropriate  Christmas  Present, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  to  12  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTOIST. 


Dartmouth  Book-Store. 


€!.    p.    itOFFI),    pFGp  F. 


A  Full  Line  of  Text  mid  Mis- 
cellaneous Books ^  Stationery ^ 
Fountain^  Stylographic, 
and    Gold  Pens. 


All  college  publications,  new  and  old,  in 
stock. 

The  best  line  of  foreign  and  domestic 
cigars.     Cigarettes,  etc.,  always  on  hand. 


Emerson  Block,  Hanover.  N.   H, 


Will  Positively  Appear  Dec.  21. 


It  will  be  complete  in  statistics y 
clean  in  fun,  and  abounding  in 
new  and  original  features. 

It  will  be  the  largest  and  most 
fully  illustrated  Aegis  ever  is- 
sued. 

The  price  to  students  will  re- 
?nain  the  same  as  usual;  to  all 
others,  %2  a  copy. 

H.  C.  PEARSON, 

Business  Manager. 
19  HEED  HALL. 


Messrs.  A.  SHUMAN  &  COMPANY, 

BOSTOIT,    MASS., 
FINE  MADE  UP  CLOTHING  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

The  Messrs.  Shiwiaii  have  aino?i£^  their  Ciistojuers  of  Fine  Ready- Made 

Clothing  7natiy  of  the  leading  nieti  of  Boston,  whose  taste  in  the 
matter  of  dress  is  a  generally  accepted  criterion. 

The  best  imported  and  domestic  materials  enter  into  the  composition  of  their  garments, 
which  are  made  up  in  a  manner  that  has  many  imitators,  and  few  equals. 

Samples  will  be  shown  in  Hanoverfrom  time  to  time  each  season. 


SARGENTS  HOTEL, 


"WEST?    IiEB^IsTOIsr. 


Best  Accommodations. 


Terms  Reasonable, 


(^0  to  A.  H.  ROBERTS  for 

Choice  Fruits  and  Candies,  Cigars 
and  Tobacco,  Groceries,  Ice 
Cream,  and  Temper- 
ance Drinks. 


BEST  WATER  WHITE  KEROSENE 
OIL. 

(Slop    Jars    and.     Oil     Cans. 

No.  I,  CURRIER  BLOCK. 

J.  BKOGGI, 

Custom  Made  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Repairing    IVeatly    I>one. 

LOW  PRICES.  GOOD  WORK. 

First  door  south  of  express  office. 


BILLIARD  HALL 


New  Rooms  Nswly  Purnislied. 

Choice  line  of 

CIGARS,   TOBACCO, 

PIPES,  AND   SMOKERS' 

ARTICLES. 


HENRY  E.  SANDBORN, 

Proprietor, 

Currier  Block,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


THIS  SPACE  RESERVED    FOR 

W.  S.  BOWLES. 


G.    F=.    COLBV, 

Practical  BooK:=BiNr)ER, 


RE-BOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW   PRICES. 
OZPI^OSITE      CI?.0-W"X.E:-2-    CliXJB. 

^  JOHN     Nl  CCA  RTHY, 

HOTEL  WHEELOCK, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST. 

FIRST-CLJISS  WORKMSNSHIP, 

SITISFilCTION  GUi^RHNTEED, 


R.    L.    BURNAP 

(Successor  to  H.   S.   Holtbn),  , 

DEALER  IN 

WOOD    AND    COAL. 

Lowest  Prices.    Students'  trade  especially  solicited. 

JVo.  I,   THORNTON  HALL. 


maniemaljcai  lustruiqeiits  and  llrlisfs'  materials 

Of  every  description,  suited  for  all  branches  of  art  work. 


Architects'  Supplies,  Engineers', 
Draughtsmen's,  and  Surveyor's  In- 
struments, Drawing  Papers,  Tracing 
Cloths,  Tracing  Papers,  T-Squares, 
Angles,  Cross-Section  Papers,  etc. 

Sole  llgeqts  in  ttie  Uqited  States 

for  Levy's  Blue  Process  Papers. 
Students'  Stationery  of  all  kinds. 
Special  Rates  to  Dartmouth  College 
students. 


FROST  &  ADAMS, 

Catalogues  free  on  application.    For  prices  and  other  information,  applj'  to 
FRED  S.  WARD,  No.  14  DARTMOUTH  HALL. 


Dai^htmouth 


t' 


^^<iJ(ciy7         New  and  second-hand  text-books,  and 


HRST  DOOR  SOUTH  OF  POST-OFFICE. 


Fine  Ptiotograpliic  Wort 

IN  fllili  ITS  BRANCHES. 

SPECIAL    RATES    TO    STUDENTS. 


A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT   OF  DARTMOUTH 
VIEWS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


Dartmouth  stationery  at  lowest  prices. 


AGENTS    FOR  WATERMAN'S 


IDEAI.  FOUNTAIN   PEN. 


AGENTS   FOR   DREKA,    FINE 


ENGRAVING,  MENUS,  PRO- 


GRAMMES, ETC.     SAMPLES  OF 


WORK   ON    HAND.      MILEAGES 


TO   LET. 


Miscellaneous  books  obtained  on  short  notice, 
at  a  discount.     Next  door  to  chapel. 


I^ap^ill,  pt?oto($rapi7^r.  per^iisoQ  9  Qriffitl?. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


HARB 
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DSRimOUCR  (fOLLGGG. 


HARDY'S  reputation  as  a  Photographic  Artist  of  the 
highest  class,  has  been  earned  by  years  of  successful  work. 

His   Boston   studio   is  the  centre  of  photographic  interest  in 
New  England.     His  exhibition  of 

CRAYONS,  PASTELS,  WATER  COIyORS, 
AND  INDIA  INK  PORTRAITS, 

is  sufficient  evidence  of  ability  and  skill.     The  best  artists  are 
employed  in  producing  work  of  the  finest  delicacy  and  finish. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good  and  careful  work. 


-^r- — - — ^•• 

Satisfactory  Cil^er^esses  (iuarapteed. 


-iOfi    W«sl-^ljn«:tt>iii    St.,  I^OS'TDOIV. 


